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ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE TRAVELLER INCOG. 


Ir was a hot afternoon in July, ——, the large, airy hotel at 
L—n Springs was crowded to excess, the black waiters, with faces 
glistening like polished jet, were flying in every direction, in reply 
to the calls of the different visitors—the guests were grouped about 
in knots of five and six throughout the premises ; some were amusing 
themselves in the billiard-room of the establishment; five or six 
brandy-faced fellows were gathered around a small table, under the 
shade of the large buttonwood, which drooped over the spring, and 
busily engaged in discussing politics and a half dozen of champagne, 
which a black servant had just brought out ; a few, who had stretched 
themselves at full length, with newspapers, on the settees, with the 
intention of reading the events of the day, had dropped from read- 
ing to nodding, and were now quietly dozing, with their papers lying 
carelessly at their sides; and several restless spirits were pacing, 
with unequal and hurried strides, up and down the long piazza, 
giving vent to their own uncomfortable feelings by now and then a 
peevish curse ejaculated against the stupidity of the place or the 
heat of the weather ; the weather—that unfortunate scapegoat, upon 
which is not only thrown the disagreeable burden of opening every 
conversation commenced between two strangers, but upon whose 
shoulders every ignoramus feels privileged to throw the entire 
weight of his own indigestible stupidity. 

It was late in the day, the day was excessively hot, and the tem- 
pers of the guests were warm in proportion ; they were irritable, 
disgusted, wearied of the springs, of themselves, and, in fact, of 
every thing; they had drunk the water, they had luxuriated in the 
baths, they had bowled in the nine-pin alley, they had betted at the 
billiard-table, and they had completely exhausted all the extra fund 
of “ small talk,” which they usually carried about them for the benefit 
of the ladies; in fact, they were at their wits’ end; al! the sources 
of amusement were dried up; ennui had mounted her throne, and 
was ruling with an iron sway. It was at this critical period that 
the rattling of wheels was heard ir the valley, and, presently after, 
four straining horses were seen slowly toiling up the hill which led 
to the hotel. This was a joyous era in the day; the occupants of 
the billiard-room room poured out, leaving their games half finished, 
the bowling-alley was deserted, the sleepers rose up and shook 
themselves, and crowds upon crowds—men and women, dandies 
and ladies—came pouring from every door of the building, and flood- 
ing the piazza at the point where the stage was expected to stop. 
The landlord, with a face like a red sun on a dry summer’s even- 
ing, had bustled through the crowd, and now stood at the foot of 
the steps, while around him were collected half a dozen black ser- 
vants, dressed in green-baize aprons, with their shirt sleeves rolled 
up above the elbow—all grinning from ear to ear, and anxiously 
waiting the arrival of the slow-moving vehicle. The horses strained 
on, the driver flogged, the wheels of the stage screamed, and, at 
last, it stopped at the door. Curiosity was at its highest pitch ; the 
ladies stood upon chairs to look over the heads of the gentlemen, 
and the gentlemen stood upon tiptoe. 

“ It’s empty,” said a voice in front. 

Here a groan of disappointment ran through the crowd. 

“No,” said another, “ there are two passengers on the back seat.” 

Again their spirits revived, for the idea of the arrival of the mail 
without a passenger was insupportable ; for then, there would be 
nothing to talk about, think about, or care about, until the same hour 
the next day. 

But now the driver, as if to keep them still longer in suspense, 
sprung from the box and instead of opening the door, commenced 
unstrapping the boot of the stage. However, luckily for the lookers- 
on, the landlord was as impatient as themselves ; he stepped to the 
door and opened it, the crowd on the piazza held their breath and 
opened their mouths, and the waiters formed in a small semi-circle 
around the door of the stage. First a lad, aged about fourteen, sprung 
out ; he was disregarded, and the eager gaze of all was turned upon 
the form which still remained in the dark recesses of the vehicle. 

“He's an old man,” said one; “he’s an old man,” repeated 
another ; and “ he’s an old man,” travelled from mouth to mouth, 
until it was carried far back into the sitting-room, where the faces 
of several ladies were anxiously peering from the windows. 

“He wears powder,” said one ; “‘ and small-clothes,” said another; 
and again these discoveries were buzzed from ear to ear among 
the crowd. 

But PE to be in no hurry to gratify their curiosity, 
for he turned his back towards the door and busied himself for a few 
moments in the inside ; he then handed out his baggage to the ser- 
vants ; first came an umbrella, then a black leather hat-box, a 
flannel gown succeeded, next followed a small black valise, and he 
then reached out a large carpet-bag, saying, “‘ Handle that carefully, 


Here a whisper ran through the crowd, and the words “‘ carpet- 
»’“medicine,” were distinctly audible, as they passed from 
mouth to mouth until they reached the sanctum of the ladies’ sitting- 
room. 
“« He must be a physician,” s2id one, and again the mouths and 
ears of all were busy as this suggestion went the rounds. 
« But who is it?” asked another, “ Dr. who?” the question pass- 
ed around, but nobody knew. After passing his baggage out, the 
stranger handed his cane to the waiter and passed himself out. 
He was a tall, stout man, rather inclining to corpulency—that 
part of his hair which was not hidden by his broad-brimmed black 
hat, was profusely powdered and gathered in a large club behind, 
which hung over his coat-collar bestowing upon it a very liberal 
share of its own mealy covering ; his face was of a brownish drab- 
colour, and his nose of a purplish tinge, somewhat resembling a 
knotty red potatoe, was flanked by a pair of irascible little black 
eyes, of so fiery a nature that they had scalded the rims of his eye- 
lids into a bright red colour ; he wore a long glossy black coat with 
broad skirts and pockets on the outside, and very tight yellow small- 
clothes, his legs were cased in white silk stockings, and his polished 
shoes were garnished with large gold buckles ; he must have num- 
bered about sixty winters, but he heeded them not, his frame was 
iron, and his step as he ieft the stage was that of a man of ee 


coat, commenced alia away, one with a brush and the other 
with a broom. 

The stranger, who to his various other qualifications, added that 
of self importance in a very great degree, was thunderstruck at this 
unceremonious proce eding, and his little black eyes flew around in 
their sockets with a most wrathful expression, but it was only for 
an instant ; the next moment his cane whizzed through the air, the 
brush flew in one direction, the broom in another, end their pro- 
prietors lay sprawling on the piazza. He turned to the other aggres- 
sor, but he had disappeared, and the end of his green apron was 
just visible flirting out behind him as he vanished through a dis- 
tant door. 

The spectators, who before had respected him for his wealth, now 
respected him still more for his prowess, and the circle around 
him grew wider. They had settled it in their own minds that the 
trunk contained specie, but they were as much in the dark as 
ever, as to the name and quality of the unknown; whispered sur- 
mises were made, undertoned opinions and conjectures were offered, 
but there was nothing satisfactory. 

Perhaps it was some crusty, suspicious old man, afraid to trust 
to safety fund bank bills, and carrying his money about him in 
hard dollars. Perhaps it was Mr. , the rich staple merchant, 
from New-York, on a jaunt for his health. No, there were several 
t who were acquainted with him, and this was not the man. 








of importance in the world—of one who felt his own q 
and iritended that others should feel it too. As he stepped from the 
stage, the servants formed arcund him. 

“ Have you any other baggage, doctor ?” 

The stranger’s eyes began to grow restless. 
was a doctor !” asked he, sternly. 

“ Nobody, sir,” replied the abashed waiter, “ but I thought, per- 
haps ——.” 

“You thought ! what business have you to think! you are to do 
as you are bid, and never to think. There! go and take down my 
trunk from behind the stage ; but first let me tell you, I am not a 
doctor.” 

This was a puzzler; a long train of suppositions were thus 
knocked in the head, and conjecture was again busy, while they all 
eagerly watched the removal of his trunk to obtain, if possible, some 
clue to his name or rank. 

The boot was raised and there it stood—such a trunk! it would 
have swallowed up three of the ordinary size. Two of the waiters 
were stepping up to remove it. 

“ Stop !” said the driver, “ it will take siz of you, at least, it’s so 
thundering heavy ; I’ve tried it before.” 

Three more waiters then went up, and reeling beneath its weight, 
the whole five thumped it heavily upon the ground; there was a 
jingling sound in the inside as it struck. 

What could it contain? it was enormously heavy, it could not 
be clothing; and again were the busy thoughts of the crowd in- 
volved in a labyrinth of perplexities. It might have been vials, but 
then he had said that he was not a physician. 

At that noment two black servants, who had just heard of the 
arrival of the stage, came bustling up through the crowd of people 
who thronged the piazza, and endeavouring by a great show of offi- 
ciousness to make up for lost time, and if possible to earn a small 
fee ; they had not seen the trunk removed, and therefore were igno- 
rant of its weight ; running over to each end of it, they seized the 
handles, with the intention of carrying it off to the room which 
should be appointed for the stranger; they might as well have 
seized upon the stage itself{—jerk—the trunk remained immovea- 
ble, but not so the movers; they brought up so suddenly, that their 
heels flew from under them, and luckily for them, their heads only 
came in contact with the object of their solicitude, so that the trunk 
was the only thing likely to suffer. 

“ Goy !” said one of the fallen heroes, picking himself up, “that 
must be a specie trunk.” 

A general exclamation of joy ran through the crowd, the mystery 
was explained, and the words “ specie trunk,” passed from mouth 
to mouth with a magical effect ; the crowd drew back with an in- 
voluntary respect, the landlord smiled and bowed till his nose 
touched the floor, and the waiters fairly fought for the honour of 
carrying his baggage. One had his umbrella, one his valise, one 
his flannel gown, one his hat-box, and six fairly staggered up the 
steps beneath the weight of his cumbrous trunk. By this time it 
was discovered that the young stranger was an appendage of his; 
some inferior planet that moved around in his orbit, and now he 
likewise came in for his share of general attention from the waiters. 
“Would he have his boots brashed?” asked one who was stand- 
ing ready with a pair of slippers. ‘‘ Would the old gentleman like to 
have his coat dusted,” asked two or three who were standing “ ex- 
pectant by,” armed with a brush in one hand and small brooms 
in the other, and so fearful were they that they should lose the 
opportunity of earning their usual fee, that, without waiting for a 


“Who told you I 


. 

Again they were puzzled. At length a new conjecture arose, 
which, for 2 short time, had some weight. 

It might be Nicholas Biddle, travelling through the state, and 
carrying with him the bank fund, for safe keeping. For a few mo- 
ments this idea was whispered from mouth to mouth with great 
rapidity, and appeared satisfactory to all ; but just then, a little lean 
fellow, in a green coat, rose up and claimed the acquaintance of 
Mr. Biddle, and denied that this was the person. This settled it, 
and now “ their conjectures ran wild.” 

He might be an alderman, perhaps @ governor. 
took the hint. 

“Shall I show the governor to his room ?” 

The unknown bowed. “ Yes, to a room with four windows and 
two doors.” 

The landlord looked aghast. ‘“ Four windows and two doors !” 

“Yes, sir, the weather is hot, and requires a free circulation of 
air,” answered the stranger. 

“ But, sir ——” 

“ Well, sir!” 

“ But, sir—there is but one such, unoccupied.” 

“ Then I'll take it,” was the ready answer. 

“No offence, sir—but, sir—but we usually hire that room to 
four persons, at least; sometimes six.” 

“Then, sir, you deserve to be punished for such a gross impo- 
sition—but, as for the room, I intend to take it for myself and my 
young companion.” 

“ Why, sir, he’s only a boy—he only counts as half a one.” 

* Can’t help it, sir, will have the room.” 

“ But, sir—yet, sir, consider, sir,” stammered out the worried 
landlord. 

“Tl hear no more about it—have the room I will, and I'm 
willing to pay for it.” 

“ Oh, sir—ah, sir—that alters the case,” said the host, now smirk- 
ing and bowing low; he turned to the servants, “ you black ras- 
cals, what are you standing there for? why haven't you taken the _ 
gentleman’s baggage up to the large room, long ago! Number six- 
teen, the room with four windows.” 

“Then, he is a governor,” observed one of the lookers-on, after 
the stranger had disappeared through one of the doors, followed by 
his traip of armour-bearer, “T thought so from the first.” 

oF * saplied enethes, “it must be so, he did not deny it ; he 
denied a doctor ;” this was satisfactory, and it was settled 
that the stranger was a governor of some of the southern states— 
rich, of course, with plenty of negroes, and travelling at present, 


incog. 
Shortly after this the landlord returned and joined the throng. He 

was in a violent huff; he had asked the stranger's name, and had 

been told that “it was none of his business;” this was all very 

mysterious, and the wonderers were more curious than ever. 

Just then the governor’s bell rang violently ; a waiter flew to the 

door—the governor wanted an ewer of water and six towels. 

“ Stop, waiter, have you any eggs in the house '” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, boil me four—let them boil exactly ten minutes ! 

“ Ten minutes! sir, did you say ten minutes !” asked the waiter 

in amazement, 

“ Yes sir, I did say ten minutes,” was the short reply, for the 

governor was growing angry. 

« But sir ” 


The landlord 








it contains vials—medicines.” 





reply, two immediately seizing the collar of the old gentleman’s 





“ Harkye,” interrupted the stranger, “ you are sent here to obey 
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my instructions, and not to offer advice ; if I choose to eat a piece 
of a stone wall, what business is that of yours ?” 

The waiter was abashed, and apologizing to the angry lecturer, 
slunk down stairs to communicate his message to the cook ; the 
cook held up her hands in amazement and turning to the chamber- 
maid, “ Polly ! only think ! the governor wants his eggs biled ten mi- 
nutes.” The chambermaid was equally astonished, and ran to com- 
municate the news to the bar-keeper, and it was not ten minutes 
before every man, woman and child, in the house knew that the 
stranger had ordered eggs for his supper, and that the eggs were 
to be boiled ten minutes; and there were some vague rumours 
afloat, that in case of their not suiting, he had threatened to top off 
with a piece of stone wall by way of dessert. 

At this last piece of news, the inhabitants of the hotel were 
thunderstruck ; they had heard of gormandizers, and gluttons of all 
descriptions, but never had they dreamed of a person whose ap- 
petite could be placed in competition with the ostrich qualities of 
their stranger guest. ‘‘ Who could he be?” he was a governor, 
that was settled ; but governor who! that was a puzzler. 

At last the supposition was started that he was some bedlamite 
escaped from confinement ; this gained ground wonderfully with all, 
except the landlord, who still recollected the specie trunk, and the 
intention of liberal payment expressed by his guest, but though he 
flouted the idea, the number of its votaries increased marvellously, 
until it was at last suggested, that he should be taken in charge, 
and delivered into the safe keeping of his friends. The suggestion 
was easily made—but who would venture to carry it into effect? 
nobody offered, all thought it too hazardous an undertaking, for 
there was an inflammable twinkle playing around the corner of his 
red-rimmed eye, and there was a twitching motion of his hand as 
it griped the ivory head of his cane, not altogether enticing, and 
which seemed to show that the owner would not allow any consci- 
entious scruples to prevent him from anointing the shoulders of 
any who should require the benefit of its hidden virtues, with a very 
powerful application. After discussing this question for some time, 
the subject was dropped, and the crowd again anxiously awaited 
the movements of the mysterious unknown. 

Presently the bell again rang violently, and in a few moments 
a servant was at the door. 

‘Waiter, is the landlord down stairs?” the reply was in the 
affirmative. 

“ Send him up to me.” 

The waiter disappeared, and in about three minutes the landlord 
knocked at the door. 

«Come in,” bawled out a-voice from the inside. The landlord en- 
tered. There stood the governor in his short sleeves—his nose, usual- 
ly of a pale purple, had changed to a deep mulberry, and his fiery 
eye betokened wrath. 

“Walk in, sir, nearer ;” said he, in no very pleasant tone. 

“ Now,” said he, rh the landlord by the arm and leading him 
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“Then he is not a governor,” said a dozen voices, in a tone of 
disappointment. 

“No, but he mentioned his name,” remarked one. “ What was it!” 

Nobody knew—the wheels had drowned his voice. Just then a 
horseman was seen dashing at full speed up the hill, until he reached 
the foot of the piazza. He flung himself off his horse, and ran up 
the steps. 

“Did you see that old gentleman in the mail stage?” 

“Yes,” screamed out fifty voices ; “‘ who is he?” 

‘“‘ Humph !” returned the stranger, “I was just going to ask that 
question myself.” 


This was all that was ever known of the mysterious traveller. 1. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
A SPANISH EXECUTION. 

I nap an opportunity, while at Barcelona, of being present at an 
execution, the first I had seen in Spain. The man had been con- 
demned to the galleys for some previous offence, and had murdered 
one of his fellow convicts; and, although this is not an agreeable | 
spectacle, yet, as in every country, public spectacles, whether | 
agreeable or the reverse, exhibit some peculiarities either of cha- 
racter or of manners, I resolved to be present. Three o’clock was 
the hour appointed ; and all that morning, as well as the great part 
of the day before, there was an unceasing noise of little bells, car- 
ried through the streets by boys in scarlet cloaks, with the bell in 
one hand, and a box in the other, collecting alms to purchase masses 
in the different convents and churches, for the soul of the felon. 
There is another thing worth relating, connected with the last days 
of a felon in Spain. A society, called the Benevolent Society, | 
undertakes to soften the last three days of his existence, and to | 
diminish the terrors of death, by the singular device of increasing 
the pleasure of life. During these three days, he may have every | 
luxury he desires; he may feast upon the daintiest viands, drink 
the choicest wines ; and thus learn, in quitting the world, new rea- | 
sons for desiring to remain in it. 

I obtained a good situation, close to the military who guarded | 
the ground. Besides the platform, there was erected, at a little | 
distance, an altar, upon which was placed an image of the virgin 
and child ; and opposite to this, a cross, with an image of Christ | 
extended upon it. I was much struck with the procession ; the | 
unfortunate felon was accompanied by upwards of two thousand | | 
masked penitents, who looked more like a train of devils than | 
human beings ; a black cloak entirely enveloped the body and - 
head, holes only being left for the eyes and mouth ; a black pyra- | 
midal cap, at least eighteen inches high, crowned the head ; and | 
each carried in his hand a long white wand. This strange escort | | 
was the result of an indulgence published, and addressed to all per- | 
sons conscious of secret crimes, and penitent ; granting its benefits | 
to such of them as submitted to the humiliation of accompanying | 














towards a small cot in the corner, supported by four very slender legs, 
“look at that cot, look at those legs ; the landlord obeyed in silence. 
“‘ Now,” said he, stepping off two paces and placing his large burly 
figure directly in front of the landlord, ** now look at me, and tell me 
how such a cot as that, with four such legs, is to bear my weight.” 

“That, sir, why—that—oh ! that was for the lad.” 

“For the lad! and pray, where the d— am I to sleep? am I to 
lie on the floor? for there’s no other bed in the room. 

“ You sir, oh, you sir, oh! you are to ——.” 

But here he was cut short in his speech by the stranger, who 
having held in his anger as long as his nature would permit, now 
raised the floodgates and poured it out in one continuous torrent ; 
he scolded and swore, and at last concluded by ordering a seat to 
be taken for himself and his companion in the stage which left the 
next morning. 

The landlord after expressing much regret with a thousand apo- 
logies, bowed himself to the door and left the room. 

During the supper, the stranger, whose mysterious nature had 
been buzzed around to every inmate of the hotel, was the object of 
attraction to all eyes ; but he supped upon his eggs, and in silence, 
except now and then u casual remark to his companion, paying no 
regard to the servants who flocked around him, begging that the 
governor “would taste this,” and “try that,” and officiously re- 
peating his title whenever they had occasion to address him. 

As soon as he had finished he rose from the table, and calling for 
a light retired to his own room, and was seen no more by the guests 
of the hotel, although a continual ringing of his bell was kept up 
until near midnight. 

At about ten o’clock the next morning, the stage drove up to the 
door. The stranger and his companion were both standing on the 
end of the piazza, surrounded by their baggage, and the same anx- 
ious crowd who had filled it the day previous. He was, apparently, 
in a better humour than on the evening before ; for he several times 
condescended to bestow a smile upon the landlord, who stood 
chuckling by his side, apparently delighted by his own wit ; perhaps 
a little, too, by having been promptly paid by the unknown, who had 
made no demur to his bill, but settled it with an alacrity which had 
caused the honest publican to regret that he had not thrown in a 
few more sundries, by way of swelling its amount. 

At last the baggage was strapped on, the landlord and servants 
(who had all been liberally feed) assisted the stranger into the coach, 
the door was slammed shut, and the driver, catching up the reins, 
sprang on the box. 

“Goad morning, governor,” said the landlord, smiling and bowing. 

“Good morning; but,” said he, leaning forward to the window, 
while @ mischievous twinkle played around his eye, “I am not a 
governor. My name is —-—” 





Crack went the whip, the horses started, and the rumbling of the 
wheels drowned the rest of the sentence. 


| the felon to the scaffold. Two accomplices of the felon also ac- 
companied him, that they might benefit by seeing him hanged ; and | 
a friar of the Franciscan order, was his spiritual guide. 

After having been led to the altar, and then below the cross, | 
where he repeated a number of prayers, he ascended the platform | 
attended by the friar, who carried a large cross in his hand. When | 
the offices of religion were concluded, the man wished to address | 
the people, and twice began, “ Mis hermanos,” but his voice was 
instantly drowned by shouts from a crowd at some distance behind | 
the platform, no doubt so instructed; and when he found that he | 
could not be heard, he gave the signal, and the executioner imme- | 
diately leaped upon his shoulders, and swung off the platform ; while | 
the friar continued to speak, and extend the cross towards him, | 
long after he was insensible to its consolations. The spectacle | 
concluded by the friar ascending to the summit of the ladder, and | 
delivering a sermon, in which he did not omit the exhortation of 
contributing largely towards masses for the soul of the deceased. 
The exhortation was not without its effect; the little bells imme- 
diately began to ring, and hundreds obeyed the invitation to piety. 


THE EFFECTS OF HEAT. 


A native of Europe, remarks Dr. Arnot, views with surprise the 
effects of heat in equatorial regions. Sealing-wax, he finds, will not 
retain the impression of a seal, butter becomes oil, a tallow-candle 
must be poured into a lamp: if he attempt to pour ether from a | 
bottle, the ether disappears in vapour. The whole of living nature | 
is changed. Our oaks and fir trees transplanted to the torrid zone, 
become stunted and shrubby. Animals clothed with wool or thick 
hair, such as the sheep and the dog, lose their covering, or exhibit 
only thin silky hair. The English bull-dog, taken to India, in a few 
months becomes alinost naked, and is deprived of spirit and courage. 
But though nature has not the aspect of colder climes, it assumes 
other forms of greater magnificence, and luxuriates in a more pro- 
fuse development of life. ‘The atmosphere is more clear and pure, 
and tinged with a deeper azure, the arch of heaven is higher, the 
splendour of the orb of light more intense, and the colours derived 
from the decomposition of his beams richer and more varied. Ve- 
getation, stimulated by heat and moisture, appears in its utmost 
vigour and beauty, from the fig-tree that shades an Indian army to 
the waving plumes of the graceful palmetto. The trunk of the 
Adansonia measures thirty-four feet in diameter, the New Holland 
pine rises to a height of three hundred feet. Nor is the animal 
kingdom deficient in magnitude and variety. Within the tropics 
are found the largest quadrupeds, and birds of brightest plumage. 
The ground teems with reptiles, and the air is filled with myriads 
of insects. 

The following description by Humboldt gives some idea of the 
exuberance of animation, even in its lowest forms, under the equator : 
































lates around us.” 





“ At noon, in these burning climates, the beasts of the forest re- 
tire to the thickets, the birds hide themselves beneath the foliage 
of the trees, or in the crevices of the rocks. Yet amidst this appa- 
rent silence we hear a dull vibration, a continual murmur of insects, 
that fill, if we may use the expression, all the lower strata of the 
air. Nothing is better fitted to make man feel the extent and power 
of organic life. Myriads of insects creep upon the soil and flutter 
round the plants, parched by the ardour of the sun. A confused 
noise issues from every bush, from the decayed trunks of trees, 
from the clefts of the rocks, and from the ground undermined by 
the lizards, millepedes, and cecilias. These are so many voices, 
proclaiming that all nature breathes, and that under a thousand dif- 
ferent forms life is diffused throughout the cracked and dusty soil, 
as well as in the bosom of the waters, and in the air that circu- 








ENERGETIC MODE OF REASONING, 

In the latter part of 1827, when the Catalunian insurrection in 
favour of the Carlists took place, and when fifty thousand men in 
arms threatened the province with anarchy, and Barcelona with 
|| capture, the conde de Espana represented to the king the necessity of 
his appearing in Catalunia; and after his majesty had arrived, he, 
by the advice of the conde, called a convocation of bishops, os- 
tensibly to consult respecting the state of the province. The conde 
well knew the connexion of the bishops with the plot; and was in 
possession of documents that proved their guilt. The conde, as 
representing his majesty in that province, or by express delega- 
tion, presided ; and all the bishops being assembled, he addressed 
them to this effect, if not almost in these words : “ My lord bishop,” 
said he, taking a paper from his pocket, and unfolding it, “ you 
know this,” and turning to another, and showing another paper, 
“and you, my lord, know this,” and so on, producing documents 
that connected every one present with the conspiracy ; “and now, 
gentlemen,” said he, addressing the assembly, “ you perceive that 
I hold in my hands proofs of treason ; you who have fomented this 
rebellion can put it down; and I have instructions from his majesty, 


|| if the rebellion be not put down within forty-eight hours—I am sorry 


for the alternative, gentlemen—but my instructions are peremptory, 
to hang every one of you; and it will be a consolation for you to 
know, that the interests of the church shall not suffer, for the king 
|| has already named successors to the vacant sees.” This reasoning 
w's effectual; the bishops knew the man they had to deal with ; 
and within a few hours the insurrection was at an end. A man who 


|| threatens to hang a bench of bishops, cannot be called | apostolical, 


At the same period, but before the council had been called, when 
Gerona was closely pressed by the insurgents, the bishop despatched 
a letter to the conde de Espana, saying, that it would be necessary 
to give up the city to the besiegers. The conde, who very well 
knew how the inclinations of the bishop lay, and what were the de- 
fences of the city, but who also knew the influence possessed by 
him over the inhabitants, who might force the troops to give it up, 
wrote, in reply to the bishop, that his lordship being upon the spot, 
was no doubt best able to judge of the state of the city; and ad- 
ding, that along with the letter which he had sent to the bishop, 
he had also sent instructions to Gerona, that when the enemy en- 
tered the gate, the first thing they should see, might be the gibbet 
of a traitor bishop. 








DIVISIBILITY OF MATTER. 

If a grain of iron be dissolved in an acid, and added to more than 
twenty million times its weight of water, and if any portion of this 
solution be concentrated by evaporation, so as to allow chemical 
tests to act on it, these will detect the iron. A grain of iron 
can in this way be proved to divide itself into at least twenty mil- 
lions of atoms. 

Musk has been known to perfume a large apartment for twenty 
years, and with the loss of only one grain of its weight. 

Lewenhoek calculated that a particle of the blood of some ani- 
malcules is as much less than a sphere of a tenth of an inch in 
diameter, as that sphere is less than the whole earth. But parti- 
cles of blood are of a compound nature, consisting of a number of 
elements ; how small, then, must the atoms of those elements be ? 
If we could be sure that light is a material substance, we might 
adduce it as an instance of division into particles still more minute. 


|| Thus the light emanating from the flame of a candle may be seen at 
night at any point in a circle of two miles radius ; whence it can be 
shown by calculation, that each grain of combustible matter of the 
candle gives out in burning above two thousand millions of millions 
of millions of rays, each discernible to the eye. 
every visible ray of light must include a great number of particles. 


And'we know that 


Such facts show the upper limit of the magnitude of atoms, that 


they cannot exceed a certain size ; but we have no means of judg- 
ing how much less they may be than any calculation can indicate. 





SUPERSTITION AND IMPOSTURE. 
There was in one of the churches, or convents of Barcelona, an 


image of a virgin, called, I believe, the virgin of St. Pilar, and this 
image was black. 
raised against the liberals, who were called negroes; (negro is the 
Spanish for black ;) and the rumour got abroad, that the negroes 
went to this church, to pay adoration to the black virgin. Such 
being the case, the priests and friars ventured upon and concerted 

a miracle which might have the double effect of strengthening the 
faith of the people, and of bringing the negroes into still greater . 
discredit. 
of St. Pilar had changed from black to white ; and the good catho- 
lics of Barcelona were invited to go and see the miracle with their 
own eyes; and they went by thousands. Let it not be forgotten 
that this happened only four years ago. 


It was at this time, that an outcry had been 


One morning it was publicly announced, that the virgin 
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THE PRADO OF MADRID. proaching the fish, great precaution is necessary, generally pulling Was this the welcome to his home—this silence cold and dull? 


There is one very unpleasant thing connected with a promenade 
on the Prado, whether in a carriage or on foot; this is the necessity 


of paying honour to every branch of the royal family, however fre- | 
quently they may pass along. Every carriage must stop, and those | 


within must take off their hats, or if the carriage be open stand up 
also ; and every pereon on foot is expected to suspend his walk, face 
about, and bow, with his head uncovered. When the king passes, 
no one perhaps feels this to be a grievance ; because, however little 


respect the king may in reality be entitled to from his subjects, it is | 


felt to be nothing more than an act of common good breeding to 
take off one’s hat to a king; but I have fifty times seen all this 
homage paid to a royal carriage with a nurse and an infant—not an 
infanta—in it ; and one evening I was absolutely driven from the 
Prado by the unceasing trouble of being obliged to acknowledge 
the royal presence every few minutes, the spouse of the Infante 
Den Francis having found amusement in cantering backward and 
forward during an hour at least. From the expected homage no 
one is exempt: even the foreign ambassadors must draw up, rise, 
and uncover themselves, if but a sprig of royalty in the remotest 
degree, and of the tenderest age, happens to drive past. Both the 
British and the American minister told me, that for that reason they 
never went to the Prado. 








ROYAL AMUSEMENT. 


While I was in Madrid, the favourite pastime of the king and queen 
was of rather an extraordinary kind. It consisted in looking at the 


| 


up in her wake until near, but steering clear of the sweep of the 
tail until abreast of the shoulder or fin, and then closing, the harpoon 
is struck before the hump, at the moment, if possible, when the ani- 
mal is diving, the skin being at that moment more tight. When 
this is done, the boat is sheered off, clear of the convulsive play of 
the tail, which is thrown about with great violence, with a tremen- 
dous noise, and lashing the sea into a perfect foam. She now either 
sets off at full speed, or ‘ sounds,” that is, goes perpendicularly 
down. In the former case the boat is towed behind at a tremen- 
dous rate, the people sitting perfectly still, as the least motion 
would risk the loss of the boat and all on board; in the latter, the 
line must be veered unchecked around the loggerhead, a round 
piece of wood, ten inches in diameter, fixed in the stern of the 
boat—this operation requiring much skill, is not the least dangerous. 
If the fish is large, a signal is made by tossing up an oar or hoisting 
a flag, when a second boat comes with more line to bend on in case 
of need. After a time, the animal comes again to the surface, 
blowing and spouting up the water many yards, which at a distance 
looks like smoke. A fresh attack is now made, the boat already 
fast hauling alongside, and with a lance nine feet in length, inclu- 
ding pole, commencing to probe her between the ribs, after each 
thrust withdrawing the instrument. She now begins to spout blood, 
the water, and sometimes the men and boats, being covered with it, 
all the time cutting or dipping her tail, to the great danger of the 
boats, which require much management to keep them clear. In 
the last convulsive agonies, she runs round on her side in a circle, 





wild beasts, which are kept in the Retiro. Almost every evening | 
about five o’clock, the royal carriage might be seen crossing the | 
Prado, on its way towards the menagerie ; and as the Retiro was 
generally my afternoon lounge, I had frequent opportunities of see- | 
ing this royal diversion. There is a large square court of about two | 
hundred yards across, inclosed with iron railings, and round the 
interior of this court, are the cages of the wild animals; and in 
this court, sat the king and queen upon a bench, while the animals 
were turned out for their amusement—such of them at least as 
were peaceable—camels, elephants, zebras, etc. etc. The keepers 
mounted upon the backs of the animals, and made them trot round 
the area; and when this had been done often enough to please their 
majesties, the beasts were ied in front of their royal visitors, and 
made to kneel, which act of homage, however, they sometimes re- 
fused to perform. Upon one occasion, the man who rode the camel, 
not being able to keep his seat, turned his face towards the tail, sit- 
ting upon the neck of the animal ; their majesties were in ecstacies 
at this exhibition ; the king, I thought, would have died with laughing. 
THE WHALE FISHERY. 

If, among the perilous and adventurous occupations of a sea-life, 
there is one requiring more energy, activity, skill, courage, and 
patient endurance than another, it is when man, in a fragile skiff, 
comparatively a nutshell, defies and attacks in his own element the 
mighty monarch of the ocean, one of the fiercest and most active of 
all the finny tribes, the sperm whaie. This enormous creature, as 
much a fish of prey as the shark, measures nearly eighty feet in 
length, and from thirty to forty in circumference ; the head, shaped 
like a huge box rounded at the comers, and rising a little towards 
the neck, in some species forming nearly one-half of the whole. 
The tail, moved with as much facility as the whip of a wagoner, 
is horizontal, and from eighteen to twenty-four feet in breadth ; 
while a tremendous lower jaw, from twenty-five to thirty in length, 
thickly studded with conical, curved teeth, ten or twelve inches long, 
is moved as adroitly as the tail, and both, when running on his 
side, with a power that would crush a ship, and a noise like thun- 
der. To these irresistible faculties he possesses the agility of the 
salmon, leaping from the water, and—as in the instance of the un- 
fortunate American South-seaman in 1821—falling on the decks of | 
ships with a weight capable of shattering or sinking the largest. | 
This redoubtable animal wars not only with many other fish, but | 
with some of the more peaceable of its own species, pursuing, at- 
tacking, and with its long sharp teeth, tearing the flesh from the car- 
casses of many of the whale-tribe. 

The ships employed in this trade to the South seas sail at all sea- 


clashing her lower jaw, and shortly after turns up, and generally 
dies with her head towards the sun. She is then towed alongside, 
secured, and the ceremony of cutting-in is commenced. 


THE CARNIVAL IN PERU. 


gaiety, licence, and festivity. During the last three days, from ten 
in the morning to orations (a little before sunset) in the evening, 
the whole city is one huge masked assembly, among whom “ mot- 
ley is the only wear.” Individuals and groups may be seen travers- 
ing the streets and squares, disguised in every variety of costume, 
and practising all sorts of pranks and mummery. Young fellows 
well mounted, with their faces painted, or masked in the most gro- 


extremity, and a bag with hair-pcwder, encounter the passenger 
at every turn, rattlin: the former about his ears, rubbing his face 
with the latter, and, entering the houses—every door being thrown 
open and the tables spread with refreshments—practising the same 
on the female inmates, who, however, are prepared with a maga- 
zine of egg-shells filled with lavender water, eau de Cologne, and 
other perfumes, which they project at their assailants, and endea- 
vuur to repulse them. All this goes on amid screams and shouts 
of laughier; the church and convent-bells clattering, rockets whiz- 
zing and exploding in the air, mixed with chattering, brawling, sing- 
ing, squalling, trumpeting, drumming, altogether form such a dis- 
cordant din and Babylonish confusion of sounds as to be absolutely 
stunning, until the deep-toned cathedral-bell summons to prayer 


The carnival here, which I witnessed, is a season of general || 


tesque manner, and carrying long poles with a bladder of peas at the | 








and thanksgiving ; when all, nm a moment, is hushed as the grave. 
This rational and pious duty ended, dancing, without change of 
costume, commences in every house, and is kept up with great glee 
until midnight, when another calm succeeds. After the third day 
the scene becomes totally changed, and the whole appears like a 
city of mourning; the party-coloured garment is thrown aside, and 
exchanged by some of the maddest of the mad in the late gay fes- 
tival for one of coarse haircloth : these, retiring into the exercitios, 
or houses of penance, mortify themselves with the infliction of 
stripes and the severest discipline for forty days. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 








HUGO AND ADELGITHA,. 








BY R. SHELTON MACEENZIE, LL.D. 


“Fy on, my bark!” Sir Hugo cried, “and waft me o’er the seas, 
And spread her sails, my trusty men, to catch the rising breeze ; 





sons ; they require to be in good repair, newly coppered, with three | 
years’ provisions of the best quality, and a liberal supply of sails, 
rigging, sea-stores, and antiscorbutics, the success of the voyage 
often depending on their ability to keep at sea. This branch of trade 
was originally established at Nantucket and Newburyport, but has 
recently spread to several parts of the United States; in England 
also considerable trade is done, especially in London, where it 
is carried on with much spirit and success. 

The coast of Pera and Galapagos Islands were, until lately, the 
great resort of these fish ; but, with a singular instinct, they have 
abandoned those shores, and taken to the coast of Japan, the Feejee, 
Navigation Islands, and the Indian Ocean. During the passage out, 
the crews, from thirty to thirty-five, according to the number of boats 
in each vessel, are employed in preparing the latter and their gear; 
for, on entering the trade-winds, or even off the Western Islands, | 
sperm whales may be met with. The boats are usually from twen- 
ty-three to twenty-eight feet long, sharp at both ends, like a canoe, 
with six men, five rowers and a steersmen, and capable of carrying 
seven or eight hundred weight of whale-line and other materials. 
The instruments of attack are the harpoon with a barbed prong, and 
alance. Look-outs are placed at the mast-head, and when a fish 
is seen it is made known to the deck by the cry of “Town oh!” 
““ Where away!” is the demand, which is answered by denoting 
the quarter it is in. The course of the ship is directed towards it, 
and the boats prepared for lowering ; when near, they are off in an 


For I would fleet, as lightnings flash, across the ocean’s brine, 
And bid a long, and last fareweli to holy Palestine !” 


And quickly flew the bounding bark, as flies the wi wind— 
And soon left the lessening shore a weary space behind ; 
And, like an eagle homeward bound, at the decline of day, 

Sped on, as if in pride of place, her solitary way. 

Yet, all too slowly for his , that stately vessel flew, 

For Hugo panted to behoid the eyes of cloudless blue ; 

Whose witching beauty won his heart, in youth’s gay matin hour, 
When on him Adelgitha smiled—a breathing passion flower! 
The memory of the past rushed on, and mingled with the gleams 
Of sunny Hope the future cast across his waking dreams ; 

Aud bright ed Promise — al] garmented in light— 
At whose pale glance pale Fear s back, and veiled himself in night. 
Still swiftly, swiftly flew the bark—as if instinct with life— 
Like Valour ing onward for the onset of the strife— 

Like pcos one her that fleetly pass along a summer sky, 
Forming fantastic domes, and shrines, and palaces on high. 

But for his heart, his hopes, his love, too slowly did she fly, 

S$ uni ant hole. iotmenpeniie lnigieant, exasion ste 5 
And thus they darkled o’er that of beauty, which had shone 
His cynosure, through care or joy—his own beloved one. 


They neared at length, his toils were o’er, for Albion’s cliffs were seen, 
White as the snowy wing of Hope, ere sorrows intervene ; 
the breakers roared, 


bark, heaving her to and fro, [snow. 
While the chafed rocks foam, like troubled wreaths of 
all heedless of its roar, 











instant, and skim the sea with the ‘'eetness of the dolphin. On ap- 


Where was his sp'rit-star of love—his own, his beautiful 
Her longing ear should recognise her faithful lover’s tread ; 

Could she be false—oh, no! oh, no !—or was she of the dead? 

He paused with awe ; a moment that transient dread was o'er, 
peep pte | meng bape corridor, 

But not a form approached his eye, no sound fell on his ear, 

And he, the bravest knight in war, now felt a lover's fear. 


But see a ib dazzling gleam, of splendour Geo? bright, 
ir! 


‘ there—a living flood of 
He hurried on with quickened pulse, he e ! 
His all of hope, his heart of heart, a shrouded corse lay there ! 


What thoughts rushed his spirit then, no mortal can tell ; 
As there he gazed upon the dead—a sad, and last farewell! 

While memory threw her = upon his i soul, [controi. 
And tears—the first since chi age forth and scorned 


He took her clay-cold hand in his, and knelt—all wordless there, 
Before that wreck of baffled hopes—still most divinely fair! 
Until at length, his ling heart its spell of silence broke, 
And Hugo, starting from his trance, thus passionately spoke : 


“ Why art thou thus? a shrouded thi y boeom stilled and dull ! 
I thought to meet thee as thov wert proudly, beautiful ; 

A star, a breathing star, to light earth's midnight of decay, 

By which my bark of life would steer its dark, uncertain way. 


* | thought of thee when banners waved in the red battle’s tide, 
When serried hosts for death had met—when Victory’s glad voice cried ; 
Thy memory nerved my heart to deeds of Valour’s bright emprise ; 

I sought not praise—I only sought for favour in thine eyes. 


“In every day-dream of the heart my soaring fancy nursed, 
Thine image ever was enshrined—the fairest, and the first ; 
by my wap ongan darted full, from eyes of dazzling light, 
They flew by me, unheeded all—for thine were in my sight. 


“ In Victory’s pride, in Danger’s hour, in sadness, or in glee, 

My heart still kept, untouched and sole, sweet memory of thee : 
I t of thee in hall and bower, where smiling Beauty led— 
I come to claim thee all mine own—I find thee of the dead !” 


He gazed upon the bier awhile, and bitter feelings came, 
Which like a stemless current rushed, and seared his hea:t to fiame : 
He bowed his head in wild despair—gave one last kiss—and then 
Rushed from his home, nor ever saw Love's blighted flower again. 
. . > . . . * . . 
In after years a pilgrim came to Adelgitha’s tomb, 
An aged man, bowed down by care and sorrow’s bitter doom ; 
His manhood’s stormy noon had passed in distant Palestine, 
He breathed his jast upon that tomb—his passion’s latest shrine ! 


TO ANN AUGUSTA. 





BY JAMES NACK. 





“Teh liebte dich von deiner Kindheit an, 
Und was ich Gutes dir bestimme 
An keinem Adamskind hab ich es je getham ; 
Dein Herz ist rein.”—Oberon. 
I loved thee from thy earliest year, 
When thou wouldst climb upon my knee, 
Unconscious fate had sealed my ear, 
To warble thy young love to me; 
Which even then began to glow 
Within thy heart, a pearl of price— 
Since then ‘twas mine to see grow 
Fair as a flower of ise ! 
And still, with mind and heart unstained, 
A pare nd Daze? Gal thon ert; 
y child c are still retained, 
And still hast thou retained my heart. 
I loved thee then, I love thee now, 
Not for the eye of heaveniy blue, 
Not for the fair transparent brow, 
Which azure streams meander through ; 
The roseate cheek, the golden curls, 
Which round the breathing marble dance— 
For those adorn a thousand girls, 
Who scarce attract a moment’s glance. 
— is beauty’s fairest flower, 
¢ she imparts, 
It is not that which ives thee power 
To wind into ~ of hearts. 
1 love thee for thy gentle mind, 
Where thought cevil hath no place, 
Thy grateful heart, thy feelings kind, 
hy modesty’s bewitching grace ; 
bi 7 affection’s welcome rush, 
ich laves my fevered soul, in bland 
Refreshment; like a fountain’s gush 
To Arabs mid the burning sand. 
Thy filial duty, which, allowed 
parent only for its aim, 
Would give that one, with rapture proud, 
All, more than all, that both might claim. 
I love thee by the mystic ties 
Which y ene twines— 
Beneath the wave thy father lies, 
And mine beneath the sod reclines ! 


A sister’s lot in thine I see-——- 
Our Father is our God above ! 
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Number THE MINUTE-BOOK : Nineteen. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





BY THEODORE &. Fay. 


Cathedrals—contrasts of the worshippere—beggare—the Braco—perils of a 
-pass 8 of the distant view. 

A pleasant ride down an elevated branchof the Appenines has 
lodged us in the pretty town of Chiavari, at the HotelRoyal. Its 
appearance is clean, comfortable, and the landlord attentive and 
civil. We enjoyed the hour before dinner rambling through the 
town. It lies in a lovely valley, watered by the Fumera. As the 
shadows of night thickened we entered into three spacious cathe- 
drals, with the usual profuse embellishments of painting, sculpture, 
wax figures, &c. ; in the midst of which the feeble, care-worn, aged, 
and poverty-stricken beings, who crowd the stately marble floors 
appear a melancholy comment on their splendour. One of these 
churches was lighted in a distant corner, and a group were kneel- 
ing in silent worship. The high ceiling, arched almost like the 
heavens, was pictured with the brightness of sunset irradiations. 
The lines of tall columns, the long vistas, and the ample aisles, 
with their shadowy recesses, were but half seen in the dim, solemn 
light. In one of the chapels a young girl knelt at the confessional, 
and I could indistinctly hear, as I passed slowly by, the low tones 
of a soft female voice, interrupted by the whispered interrogations 
of her unseen spiritual father. 








We continue to be greatly interested in these cathedrals. By 
their forms, ceremonies, and decorations strangers are differently 
impressed ; but the general outline, and the obvious antiquity, the 
picturesque light and shadow, and the reverential awe and devo- 
tion discovered in the poor, the sick, the aged, and the deformed, 
who come here to seek, in the consolations of religion, a holy 
substitute for the disappointment of all their hopes on earth, render 
these cathedrals impressive and solemn. Worshippers at all hours 
and of every description are found here at their devotions. Al- 
though the ceremonies of the priests are farcical, and the splendours 
of the place inappropriate, and, sometimes, ridiculous, yet the reve- 
rence and piety of many are strikingly earnest, and cannot be in- 
sincere. They who make a parade of religion are always proper 
objects of distrust, ‘‘ and when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the 
hypocrites are ; for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and 
in the corners of the streets that they may be seen of men.” It 
is not the well-fed priest, who clothes himself in rich garments, 
and chants aloud at the altar, who bears the sacrament and swings 
the censer, who hushes my spirit with an involuntary sentiment of 
respect, as I pass by him, in the midst of his ostentatious duties. 
“ He has his reward.”’ But there are those whose faith, or what- 
ever it may be called, is honest, deep, and sincere. The lowest 
objects of humanity-—the most wretchedly poor—the hideously de- 
formed—may be detected here, withdrawn into the darkest chapel, 
and so absorbed before some glittering symbol of their creed as to 
be evidently unconscious of all around them. I never saw more 
heart-rending pictures of loneliness, infirmity, and distress than are 
the habitual frequenters of these still retirements. It is impossible 
to repress sympathy. The character or the consequence upon 
society in general of the Catholic religion has no connection what- 
ever with their lowly truth and simple humility. Here a decrepit 
woman, all blighted and bent down with age—wrinkled, emaciated, 
half blind, and already scarcely a tenant of the earth, comes slowly 
hobbiing and shaking along at the dim hour of the twilight, seeks out 
the darkest and most deserted corner to disentangle her mind from 
the last lingering thoughts and hopes of the world, and to purify 
her heart for the sublime crisis for which she watches every hour. 
She knows herself to be wandering blindly onward close upon the 
edge of the stupendous chasm; she feels that every tottering step 
may plunge her down. When I behold such a creature bending 
her way tremblingly and alone to the deserted temple of her God, 
laying silently at his feet a heart in which the idle flames of vanity 
and passion must have been long ago extinguished, I cannot look 
upon her with the frivolous contempt with which fashionable and 
unfeeling travellers too often regard these sad followers of a religion 
different from their own. When this feeble and obscure candidate 
appears at the bar of heaven, amid the mitred bishops, the crowned 
kings or the men of high intellect and genius, whose brows are decked 
with the laurels of literature or war, the awful Judge will not inquire 
into the technical shades of her creed, but will find in her withered 
and lowly heart the spirit of sincerity more acceptable than the pomp 
of temples or even the magnificence of mind. 

You are not unfrequently here surrounded by cripples, to whom 
life is scarcely life. A little girl, to-day, led in an old blind man. 
They both knelt in silent adoration; the round, healthy, and joy- 
beaming countenance of the beautiful child ; her full, red lips pout- 
ing with infant beauty, and the light of her large, blue, happy eyes 
only veiled a moment with the solemn expression of awe, con- 
trasted strangely with that of the unhappy man; his white, thin, 
toothless lip murmuring an eager prayer, and his sightless orbs 
turned upward, while a holy peace diffused itself over his sallow, 
skeleton face like a gleam of sunshine falling upon a desert. I 
have seen here, too, many young girls, whose hectic cheeks tell the 
tale of approaching death, and who steal from the sunshine and gor- 
geousness of nature, from the vine-clad hills and groves of oranges, 
to spend a sacred hour in meditation and prayer. At these times the 
eventful history of their religion passes from my mind. I forget the 





proud prelate and the idle monk, the thunders fulminated against the 
good, the dispensations given to the wicked, the penalties for thought, 
the anathemas against science, the dungeon, the chain, the rack, the 
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| ble rock, grand, stupendous, sublime. ‘The eye closes, and the head 


wheel, the faggot, and what, perhaps, is as fatal to the good order of 
society, the little sign of “ plenaria indulgenza,” which hangs over 
nearly every Catholic church. I see only the poor and the unhappy 
turning aside from sorrow, and here finding a solace for every wo— 
an asylum from the dreariness of their own dark homes—from the 
broodings of their yet darker hearts. 

After the ruins and the cathedrals one of the most remarkable 
features of this renowned country is the beggars. It is said that 
in some sections their number has been recently diminished. I still 
recognised in them, however, the original of many a picture which 
previous travellers have drawn. There can be no portion of the 
globe where they appear more out of place, and in stronger con- 
trast with all around them, and yet they swarm the roads in flocks. 
They do not, as in other nations, confine themselves to cities, the 
mere accidental victims of idleness, intemperance, or misfortune, 
and the natural result of a dense population, but they spring upon 
you on all sides. Not only do they arrest you on the steps of the 
theatre, lie in wait on the vestibule of the palace, and at the altar 
of the cathedral, but they rise like Rhoderick Dhu’s band from be- 
hind the fig-trees and the olive ; in the midst of the loveliest fields ; 
upon the ocean beach; in valleys teeming with abundance, which 
preclude the idea of want; and on the pinnacles of lofty mountains, 
where you expect but the scream of the vulture, or the swarthy 
brow of the brigand. It is a humiliating spectacle amid the unri- 
valied profusion of nature, to see a creature apparently stricken 
with all the wretchedness that can blast humanity, start from beneath 
a vine overburdened with grapes, or a grove bending under oranges, 
or from an arched gateway, richly decked with statuary, or a foun- 
tain that cost a fortune, and plead, in tones too sycophantic, with 








whirls to gaze beneath. It is horrible, incredible ; you must see it, 
to comprehend it. The heart ewells with s new conse of magui- 
ficence and danger, and as the path winds in and out, up and down, 
in gentle circles and zig-zag angles, along the shaggy sides, the 
bluff broken promontories, the gigantic fragments, and shattered 
chasms of the towering rock ; you gaze below upon a bird’s-eye- 
view of earth and sea, like that of the eagle from his pride of place. 
Sometimes a vast extent of coast is seen with its cloud-clapped 
mountains, its luxuriant vales, its circling beaches, and countless 
stone towns. Then you tremble along a narrow ridge, on either 
side of which descents a deep valley, terrace after terrace loaded 
with vines, gleaming with the gorgeous orange, or the silver-leafed 
olive. The towns are inconceivable, except from actual observation. 
Along the beach they shine like piles of white marble palaces, 
they hang impending over your head upon sharp points of dreadful 
cliffs. They burst upon you on a mountain gorge, where one would 
suppose human feet had scarcely ever ventured, and in the vales 
they lie with a lovely effect, quite surpassing my slender ability 
to sketch. 

In the evening I recall them like the gorgeous fragments of some 
vision, for they are almost invariably of incomparable beauty, except 
when you are in them; then they are cold, gloomy, dark, filthy dun 
geons, where the sun scarcely ever shines, or the breeze wanders, 
without a single feature of cleanliness, decency, or domestic com- 
fort, where the idle stand by the door of the cathedral, not to pray, 
but to beg, and where dirt, degradation, ignorance, and misery, are 
all that meet the gaze. I have scarcely been able to pass through 
one without burying my face in a handkerchief. 





looks too wo-begone and eloquent for description, for the merest pit- 
tance that casual charity may grant. As their throngs are so nu- 
merous, their individual gains must be small, and many of these 
most extraordinary personifications of poverty—famine—disease 
and despair, stand in perfect silence by the road-side, holding forth 
their tattered hats with trembling hands, to the gay, the affluent, 
the young, the beautiful, and the happy, as they glide by on their 
career of pleasure. What must be the reflections of these unhappy 
beings! What comparisons must they draw between themselves | 
and others. Can you not fancy one wandering through these scenes 
where all things ere bright but himself—aged—houseless—friend- 
less despised, and waiting by the gate of a stately villa, 
for the passing by of some being with a heart. Wearily drags the 
lengthened hour. The sun flames up the east, and levels his even- 
ing beams against the mountains—yet he is neglected and weak 
with hunger. The arrogant postillion sometimes cracks his whip in 
his face, or the pampered dog barks at him as he creeps along, and 
night finds him at a loss where to lay his throbbing head. Some- 
times at the noise of an approaching carriage, a fluttering hope agi- 
tates his stagnant breast—again he holds forth his feeble hands to 
the group of happy faces that beam on him from the window, but 
the glittering equipage thunders by, the noise of the wheels dies 
away in the distance, and his heavy heart sinks within him. Among 
the swarms of Italian mendicants, perhaps there are not many, but 
there must be some whose sufferings quite surpass my inadequate 
powers of description. To such a one how grateful must be a kind 
word, a pitying look, a charitable gift. Yet they multiply around 
you too quickly to admit of any system of general charity. At first 
my heart smote me, and I felt like a scoundrel. It seemed a crime 
to hurry on in my race of delight, amid wretchedness that cried 
aloud for aid. I was afraid and ashamed to be happy with the voices 
of hunger and despair forever ringing in my ears. 


A titut, 





Walking early this morning up an elevated ascent of the Appen- 
ines, I found myself suddenly surrounded and assailed by a whole 
gang of these wretches. The day was lovely, tranquil and bright, 
the scene transcendantly beautiful as Eden itself, when the swarm 
belonging to the most revolting class crossed over it, reminding me 
with awful power that it was no longer the Eden of man. I had, 
however, not much time for sentimental reflection, for they gathered 
around me with an earnestness which made me leave my heart and 
take care of my pockets. A wo-begone old woman, bent double, 
and actually wilted up with age, held out her palsied, skeleton hands— 
a wild-looking, half-naked girl, with shaggy hair, and but one eye, 
jostled her away ; and a handsome boy, without arms, thrust into my 
face his two bare stumps; and as I turned away with an irrepres- 
sible shudder, a tall idiot, whose weak joints appeared insufficient | 
to sustain his pliant, ever-moving limbs and body, and with the 
countenance of a drunken satyr, rolled upon ime his green and gum- 
my eyes, with a continually-repeated moan, positively diabolical. I 
was thus accompanied up one of the most enchanting hills I ever 
saw, crowned with the cypress and the olive, terraced with grape 
vines, and shining with a variety of foliage, while from its summit 
lay stretched a picture, one of the most strangely bright and luxu- 
riant in all the wondrous volume of nature. 





This day we crossed the Braco, a celebrated peak, and considered 
to be one of the loftiest of all the Appenines, and little inferior to 
the Simplon in height. A ride of twelve miles conducts you to 
the summit, near which lies the village of Mattarano, and on the 
very top is a place of refuge, in case of snow storms. After the 
passage of Finale, which had drained and exhausted all our sources 
of wonder at mountain scenery, we found in the Braco only themes | 
of delight. The higher portions of the road are savage, gloomy, 
and tremendous. You hang like an insect upon a wall, three thou- 
sand feet high, wherein the narrow and unguarded road, which 
creeps up its perpendicular sides, scarcely forms a perceptible in- 
terruption, except upon the spot on which you stand. Above your 





In the sudden circuits of our meandering road to-day, we have 
had the ocean on all sides of us, and with the aid of a thin mist, 
and the distance, its azure blended so softly into the bosom cf the 
sky, that water and air appeared but one expanse, 1s if the earth 
were really out of sight beneath our feet. From these enchanting 
heights, this extraordinary road often plunges into an immense 
grotto, cut directly through the rock, nearly a hundred yards, upon 
emerging from whose shadows the expanse of scenery bursts upon 
you with a wonderful power. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





The Dardanelles—visit from the Pasha—his delight at hearing the 
piano—Turkish fountains—caravan of mules laden with grapes— 
Turkish mode of living ; houses ; cafés ; and women—the mosque and the 
muezzin—American consul of the Dardenelles, another Caleb Quotem. 
Coast or asta.—We have lain in the mouth of the Dardanelles 

sixteen mortal days, waiting for a wind. Like Don Juan, (who 

passed here on his way to Constantinople. ) 
“ Another time we might have liked to see ’em, 
But now are not much pleased with Cape Sigzeum.” 

An occasional trip with the boats to the watering-place, a Turkish 
bath and a stroll in the bazaar of the town behind the castle, gazing 
with a glass at the tombs of Ajax and Achilles, and the long, un- 
dulating shores of Asia, eating often and sleeping much, are the 
only appliances to our philosophy. One cannot always be thinking 
of Hero and Leander, though he lie in the Hellespont. 

A merchant brig from Smyrna is anchored just astern of us, wait- 
ing like ourselves for this eternal north-easter to blow itself out. 
She has forty or fifty passengers for Constantinople, among whom 
are the wife of an American merchant, (a Greek lady,) and Mr. 
Schauffler, a missionary, in whom I recognized a quondam fellow 
student. They were nearly starved out on board the brig, as she 
was provisioned but for a few days, and the commodore has cour- 
teously offered them a passage in the frigate. Fifty or sixty sail 
lie below Castle Europe, in the same predicament. With the 
“cap of King Erricus,” this cruising, pleasant as it is, would be a 
thought pleasanter to my fancy. 


Still wind-bound. The angel that 
“ Looked o’er my almanack 
And crossed out my ill-days,” 
suffered a week or so to escape him here. Not that the ship is not 
pleasant enough, and the climate deserving of its Sybarite fame, 
and the suns2ts and stars as much brighter than those of the rest 
of the world, as Byron has described them to be, (vide letter to 
Leigh Hunt,) but life has run in so deep a current with me of late, 
that the absence of incident seems like water without wine. The 
agreeable stir of travel, the incomplete adventure, the change of 
costumes and scenery, the busy calls upon the curiosity and the 
imagination, have become in a manner, very breath to me. Hitherto 
upon the cruise, we have scarce ever been more than one or two 
days at a time out of port. Elba, Sicily, Naples, Vienna, the Ionian 
Isles, and the various ports of Greece have come and gone so ra- 
pidly, and so entirely without exertion of my own, that I seem to 
have lived in 1 magic panorama. After dinner on one day I visit a 
city here, and the day or two after, lounging and reading and sleep- 
ing meanwhile quietly at home; I find myself rising from t ble 
hundreds of miles farther to the north or east, and another famous 
city before me, having taken no care, and felt no motion, nor en- 
countered danger or fatigue. A summer cruise in the Mediterra- 
nean is certainly the perfection of sight-seeing. With «sea « 
smooth as a river, and cities of interest, classical and mercantile, 
everywhere on the lee, I can conceive of no class of persons to 
whom it would not be delightful. A company of pleasure, in a pri- 
vate vessel, would see all Greece and Italy with less trouble and 








head rise eminences a thousand feet in height, of solid, naked mar- 





expense than is common on a trip to the lakes. 














“All hands up anchor!” The dog-vane points ut last to Con- 
stantinople. The capstan is manned, the sails loosed, the quarter- 
master at the wheel, and the wind freshens every moment from the 
“ sweet south.” ‘“ Heave round merrily!” The anchor is dragged 
in by this rushing Hellespont, and holds on as if the bridge of Xerxes 
were tangled about the flukes. “Up she comes at lest,” and 
yielding to her broad canvass, the gallant frigate begins to make 
headway against the current. There is nothing in the whole world 
of senseless matter, so like a breathing creature asa ship! The 
energy of her motion, the beauty of her shape and contrivance, and 
the ease with which she is managed by the one mind upon her 
quarterdeck, to whose voice she is as obedient a~ the courser to the 
rein, inspire me with daily admiration. I have been four months a 
guest in this noble man-of-war, and to this hour, I never set my 
foot on her deck without a feeling of fresh wonder. And then 
Cooper's novels read in a ward-room as grapes eat in Tuscany. It 
were missing one of the golden leaves of a life not to have thumbed 
them on a cruise. 

The wind has headed us off again, and we have dropped anchor 
just below the castles of the Dardanelles. We have made but eight 
miles, but we have new scenery from the ports, and that is some- 
thing to a weary eye. I was as tired of “the shores of Ilion” as 
ever was Ulysses. The hills about our present anchorage are green 
and boldly marked, and the frowning castles above us give that ad- 
dition to the landscape which is alone wanting on the Hudson. 
Sestos and Abydos are six or seven miles up the stream. The 
Asian shore (I should have thought it a pretty circumstance, once, 
to be able to set foot either in Europe or Asia in five minutes,) 
is enlivened by numbers of small vessels, tracking up with buffaloes 
against wind and tide. And here we lie, says the old pilot, without 
hope till the moon changes. The “ fickle moon,” quotha! I wish 
my friends were half as constant! 

“ The pasha of the Dardanelles has honoured us with a visit. 
He came in a long caique, pulled by twenty stout rascals, his ex- 
cellency of “ two tails” sitting on a rich carpet on the bottom of 
the boat with his boy of a year old in the same uniform as himself, 
and his suite of pipe and slipper-bearers, dwarf and executioner, 
sitting cross-legged about him. He was received with the guard 
and all the honour due his rank. His face is that of a cold, haugh- 
ty, and resolute, but well-born man, and his son is like him. He 
looked at every thing attentively, without expressing any surprise, till 
he came to the piano forte, which one of the ladies played to his un- 
disguised delight. It was the first he had ever seen. He inquired 
through his interpreter if she had not been all her life in learning. 





The poet says, “ The seasons of the year come in like masquers.” 
To one who had made their acquaintance in New-England most of 
the months would literally pass incog. in Italy. But here is honest 
October, the same merry old gentleman, though I meet him in 
Asia, and I remember him, last year, at the baths of Lucca, as un- 
changed as here. It has been a clear, bright, invigorating day, 
with a vitality in the air as rousing to the spirits as a blast from the 
“horn of Astolpho.” I can remember just such a day ten years 
ago. It is odd how a little sunshine will cling to the memory when 
loves and hates that, in their time, convulsed the very soul, are so 
easily forgotten. 

We heard yesterday that there was a Turkish village seven or 
eight miles in the mountains on the Asian side, and, as a variety to 
the promenade on the quarterdeck, a ramble was proposed to it. 

We landed, this morning, on the bold shore of the Dardanelles, 
and, climbing up the face of a sand-hill, struck across a broad plain, 
through bush and brier, for a mile. On the edge of a ravine we 
found a pretty road, half hedged over with oak and hemlock, and a 
mounted Turk, whom we met soon after, with a gun across his 
pummel, and a goose looking from his saddle-bag, directed us to 
follow it till we reached the village. 

It was a beautiful path, flecked with the shade of leaves of all 
the variety of eastern trees, and refreshed with a fountain at every 
mile. About half way we stopped at a spring welling from a rock, 
under a large fig-tree, from which the water poured, as clear as 
crystal, into seve”. tanks, and one after the other rippling away from 
the last into a wild thicket, whence a stripe of brighter green 
marked its course down the mountain. It was a spot worthy of 
Tempé. We seated ourselves on the rim of the rocky basin, and, 
with a drink of bright water, and a half hour’s repose, re-commenced 
our ascent, blessing ““e nymph of the fount, like true pilgrims of 
the east. 

A few steps beyond we met a caravan of the pasha’s tithe-gather- 
ers, with mules laden with grapes; the turbaned and showily-armed 
drivers, as they came winding down the dell, producing the pictur- 
esque efiect of a theatrical ballet. They laid their hands on their 
breasts, with grave courtesy as they approached, and we helped 
ourselves to the ripe, blusking clusters, as the iers went 
with Arcadian freedom. a oa She ~ 
_ We reached the summit of the ridge a little before noon, and 

tur ed our faces back for a moment to catch the cool wind from 
the Hellespont. The Dardane!tes came winding out f -m the hills, 
just above Abydos, and swee,.ag past the upper castles of Europe 
and Asia, rushed down by Tenedos into the Archipelago. Perhaps 
twenty miles of its course lay within our.’ +. Its colours were 
borrowed from the divine sky above, and tne rainbow is scarce 
more varied ~- brighter. The changing purple and blue of the 
mid-stream, sp.cked with white crests, the crysoprase green of the 
shallows, and the dyes of the variovs depths along the shore, 
gave it the appearance Jf a vein of transparent marble inlaid 
the valley. The frigate looked like a child’s boat on its bosom: 
To our left the tombs of Ajax and Achilles were just distinguishable 
in the plains of the Scamander, and Troy, (if Tr. , ever stood,) stood 
bac from the sea, and the blue-wreathed isles of the Archipelago 
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bounded the reach of the eye. It was a view that might “cure 4 
month's grief in a day.” 

We descended now into a kind ef cradle valley, yellow with 
rich vineyards. It was alive with gathering in the grapes. 
The creaking wagons filled the road, and shouts and laughter rang 
over the mountain sides merrily. The scene would have been Ita- 
lian, but for the turbans peering out every where from the leaves, 
and those diabolical-looking buffaloes in the wagons. The village 
was a mile or two before us, and we loitered on, entering here and 
there a vineyard, where the only thing evidently grudged us was 
our peep at the women. They scattered like deer as we stepped 
over the walls. 

Near the village we found a grave Turk, of whom one of the 
officers made some inquiries, which were a part of our errand to 
the mountains. It may spoil the sentiment of my description, but, 
in addition to the poetry of the ramble, we were to purchase beef 
for the mess. His bullocks were out at grass, (feeding in pastoral 
security, poor things!) and he invited us to his house, while he 
sent his boy to drive them in. I recognized them, when they came, 
as two handsome steers, which had completed the beauty of an open 
glade, in the centre of a clump of forest trees, on our route. The 
pleasure they have afforded the eye wi!l be repeated upon the palate 
—a double destiny not accorded to all beautiful creatures. 

Our host led us up a flight of rough stone steps to the second 
story of his house, where an old woman sat upon her heels, rolling 
out paste, and a younger one nursed a little Turk at her bosom. 
They had, like every man, woman, or child I have seen in this 
country, superb eyes and noses. No chisel could improve the 
meanest of them in these features. Our friend’s wife seemed 
ashamed to be caught with her face uncovered, but she offered us 
cushions on the floor before she retired, and her husband followed 
up her courtesy with his pipe. 

We went thence to the café, where a bubbling hookah, a cup of 
coffee, and a divan refreshed us a little from our fatigues. While 
the rest of the party were lingering over their pipes, I took a turn 
through the village in search of the house of the aga. After 
strolling up and down the crooked streets for half an hour, a pretty 
female figure, closely enveloped in her veil, and showing, as she 
ran across the street, a dainty pair of feet in small yellow slippers, 
attracted me into the open court of the best-looking house in the 
village. The lady had disappeared, but a curious-looking carriage, 
lined with rich Turkey carpeting and cushions, and covered with 
red curtains, made to draw close in front, stood in the centre of the 
court. I was going up to examine it, when an old man, with a 
beard to his girdle, and. an uncommonly rich turban, stepped from 
the house, and motioned me angrily away. A large wolf-dog, 
which he held by the collar, added emphasis to his command, and 
I retreated directly. A giggle, and several female voices from the 
closely-latticed window, rather aggravated the mortification. I had 
intruded on the premises of the aga, a high offence in Turkey, 
when a woman is in the case. 

It was “deep i’ the afternoon,” when we arrived at the beach, 
and made signal for a boat. We were on board as the sky kindled 
with the warm colours of* an Asian sunset—a daily offset to our 
wearisome detention which goes far to keep me in temper. My 
fear is that the commodore’s patience is not “ so good a continuer” 
as this “ vento maledetto,” as the pilot calls it, and in such a case I 
lose Constantinople most provokingly. 

Waiked to the Upper Castle Asia, some eight miles above our 

This is the main town on the Dardanelles, and con- 
tains forty or fifty thousand inhabitants. estos and Abydos are a 
mile or two farther up the strait. 

We kept along the beach for an hour or two, passing occa- 
sionally a Turk on horseback, till we were stopped by a small and 
shallow creek without a bridge, just on the skirts of the town. A 
woman with one eye peeping from her veil, dressed in a tunic of fine 
blue cloth, stood at the head of «. large drove of camels on the other 
side, .nd a beggar with one eye, smoked his pipe on the sand at a 
little distance. The water was knee deep, and we were hesitating 
on the brink when the beggar offered to carry us across on his back— 
a task he accomplished (there were six of us) without taking his 
pipe from his mouth. 

I tried in vain to get a peep at the camel-driver’s wife or daugh- 
ter, but she seemed jealous of showing even her eyebrow, and I fol- 
lowed on to the town. The Turks live differently from every other 
people, I believe. You walk through their town and see every 
individual in it, except perhaps the women of the pasha. Their 
houses are square boxes, the front side of which lifts on a hinge in 
the day time, exposing t'> whole interior, with its occupants squat- 
ted in the corners or on ine broad platform where their trades are 
followed. They are scarce larger than boxes in the theatre, and 
the roof projects into the middle of the street, meeting the. of the 
opposite  ghbour, so that the pavement Letween is always dark 
and cool, The three or four Turkis‘ towns I have seen, have the 
appearance of cabins thrown up hastily after a fire. You would 
not suppose they were intended to last more than a month at the 
farthest. 

We roved through the narrow streets an hour or more, admi~'ng 
the fine bearded old Turks, smoking cross-legged in the cafés, the 
slipper-makers with their gay morocco wares in roodly rows around 
them, the wily jews with their high caps and caftans, (looking, 
crouched among their merchandise, like the “ venders of old bottles 
and abominable lies,” as they are drawn in the plays of Queen 
Elizabeth's time,) the muffled ud gliding spectres of the moslem 
women, and the livelier footed Greek girls in their velvet jackets 
and braided hair, and by this time we were kindly disposed to our 
dinners. 

On our way to the consul's, where we were to dine, we passed 





a mosque. The minaret (a tall peaked tower, about of the shape 
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and proportions of a pencil-case) commanded a view down the 
principal streets ; and a stout fellow, with a sharp clear voice, leaned 
over the balustrade at the top, crying out the invitation to prayer in 
a long drawling sing-song, that must have been audible on the other 
side of the Hellespont. Open porches, supported by a paling ex- 
tended all around the church, and the floors were filled with kneel- 
ing Turks, with their pistols and ataghans lying beside them. I had 
never seen so picturesque acongregation. The slippers were left in 
hundreds at the threshold, and the bare and muscular feet and legs, 
half concealed by the full trowsers, supported as earnest a troop of 
worshippers as ever bent forehead to the ground. I left them 
Se ne Re pean, end Cane ey ee 
inner. 

Our consul of the Dardanelles is an Armenian. He is absent 
just now, in search of a runaway female slave of the sultan's ; and 
his wife, a gracious Ivlian, fall of movement and hospitality, does 
the honours of his house in his absence. He is a physician as well 
as consul and slave-catcher, and the presents of a hand-organ, a 
French clock, and a bronze standish, rather prove him to be a favour- 
ite with the “ brother of the sun.” . 

We were smoking the hookah after dinner, when an intelligent 
looking man, of fifty or so, came in to pay us a visit. He is at pre- 
sent an exile from Constantinople, by order of the grand seignior, 
because a brother physician, his friend, failed in an attempt to cure 
one of the favourites of the imperial harem! This is what might be 
called “sympathy upon compulsion.” It is unnecessary, one would 
think, to make friendship more dangerous than common human 
treachery renders it already. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








THE FLUTIST’S DOG. 
From the French. 


Asour the period of the wars of Mazarin, there lived a poor 
beggar, of the name of Sulpice. Lean and scraggy, as ugly as a 
Quasimedo, and shaped liked a Z, he possessed but a dog for his 
companion, and a finte as the only means of subsistence. But his 
talent upon that instrument was such, that he could attract by its 
melodious sounds those whom his unfortunate physiognomy repulsed. 

They say, that the beggars at this period had no dislike to a glass 
of wine, in the course of their wandering. Besides, everybody fre- 
quented the tavern. Times are very much changed. To-day 
every one goes to the coffee-house. On a certain day Sulpice 
entered a tavern; there he ate enough for four, and drank suffi- 
cient for ten, and then rolled under the table, and slept by the 
side of his dog. An amateur, who was seated at one of the ad- 
joining tables, took advantage of his sleep, robbed him of his 
flute, and went out without any one discovering the theft. When 
Sulpice awoke, his first movement was to search for his flute, which, 
on more than one occasion, had assisted to pay his reckoning. In 
vain he fumbled in his pockets, the instrament had disappeared. 
How to express the shock—the consternation of the poor beggar! 
This flute was hi; all—his treasure; it was excellent in tone, and 
of perfect workmanship ; besides, he had possessed it for more than 
twenty years! What a dreadful blow for poor Sulpice. Desola- 
tion was depicted in every feature; a cold perspiration trickled 
down his face. Io no purpose did he question the bar-keeper, 
waiters, and customers; they all shrugged their shoulders. The 
poor little fellow then made an infernal noise; he cried, swore, 
raved, and overturned the tables and chairs, but no one could give 
him back his flute ; and they even threatened to call in the police 
to put an end to the uproar Sulpice preferred paying hie reckon- 
ing and departed ; his eyes swollen with tears, and heart burning 
with rage. Who has not heard of the admirable instinct of dogs? 
There have been frequent examples of their cunning scent; but 
the acuteness of their hearing has seldom been put to the test. 
Sulpice was already a good distance from the tavern, when, on 
turning a street, he saw his dog wag his tail and raise his ears, like 
a pointer on the track of a partridge ; next he placed himself before 
his master, bounding up joyfully and impatient to go forward. Sul- 
pice, who, at this moment, was in no caressing humour, hastily 
repulsed, and even beat him. The dog, nowise quieted by beat- 
ing, continued to maneuvre with different attempts. His master, 
in astonishment, knew not to what cause to attribute this strange ob- 
stinacy. He stood still, iost in deep thought, when he heard behind 
him the sound of a flute. His heart beat violently, and a restless 
curiosity took possession of his mind ; he receded a few paces, and 
his dog began to point again, redoubling his efforts, since he had, at 
length, been understood. He ran before, showing the way, and 
stopped barking in front of a house, from whence proceeded the 
melodious sounds. The beggar listened attentively, his surmises 
gaining strength every instant; soon his doubts were changed to 
conviction. 

“ Shall I enter?” he asked of himself. 

He went in ; his dog, animated with zeal, and bounding with joy, 
ran before his master, and scratched at the door of the unknown 
musician. He, hearing the noise, came to open the door himself, 
holding the flute in his hend. 

“Holy Virgin! ’tis my flute,” exclaimed Sulpice, transported 
with fury. “My ~ume is engraved on it.” 

Nor was he deceived. The unknown could not deny the fact, or 
offer a single word in justification. He was a devoted amateur, 
jealous of the reputation of Sulpice. In robbing him of his instru- 
ment, he thought to deprive him 1 owise of his skill. Humbled 
and confused, he stammered ov‘ som inaudible words of apology, 
crediting » 4 an unhoped-for good luck, asked nothing farther, but 
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SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








NOVELETTES OF A TRAVELLER. 

Severat of the daily papers have announced a forthcoming work 
of interest, from the able pen of Professor Nott, of Columbia, S. C., 
whose papers in the Southern Review have been so much admired. 
Ever anxious to secure novelty for our readers, we have ascertained 
the title and character of the work in question, which is a collec- 
tion of sketches, mostly humorous, published under the name of 
* Novelettes of a traveller ; or odds and ends from the knapsack of 
Thomas Singularity, journeyman printer ;” and by the politeness 
of the publishers, Harper and Brothers, obtained a specimen in ad- 
vance of the publication. Here it is : 

AN UNFORTUNATE LOVE AFFAIR. 

Tommy, although he dealt it liberally toward others, bore ridicule 
with a very bad grace, and the snake story so worried him that he 
was well disposed to shift his quarters. Independent of the morti- 
fication he felt in having been caught in his own trap by the land- 

shark at Armstead’s, he heard that his creditors were about insti- 
tuting certain vexatious proceedings against him, that rendered it 
advisable for him to travel. Towards night I saw him packing his 
knapsack, which he cherished with particular affection, as associated 
with his most glorious days. I say, then, he was packing his knap- 
sack with great care, and a countenance of much import. 

« Jerry,” said he, “as the fly said when he crept out of the mus- 
tard-pot, ‘d——, I’m off.’ Old Armstead, as his clerk has just 
whispered me, has put his accounts into a lawyer's hands ; and to- 
morrow I shall be turned into a wall-flower if I remain. I think also 
you are to be transplanted to a hot-house, for the clerk said you 
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were to be taken up! 

After a moment’s reflection, I agreed to go with him. It is use- | 
less to relate my reasons. I will only say, that the advertisement 
in the papers about me, inserted after my departure, was an infa- | 
mous falsehood. ‘Though I lost my receipt, I am sure I had paid | 
up every cent I owed Armstead ; and as for his saying that I ran | 
away in his debt, I hope the world will not take every assertion in 
a newspaper for “proof as strong as holy writ.” 

“ Alone by the light of the moon” we wended our way toward | 
Augusta, in Georgia, where we arrived after three days’ walking. 
The next morning we found employment in the office of the Herald, 
edited by Mr. Hobby. Hardly were we installed before Tommy, as | 
usual, fell in love ; but this was so common with him, that I should | 
not allude to it were it not for its mournful result. 

There was a Miss Anna Murray that passed by our office every | 
morning, going to school, and returned thence by the same way | 
every evening. She was not more than thirteen years old, but al- | 
ready combined the dignity and intelligence of a more mature age 
with the timidity and innocence of childhood. Never have I seen | 
more full and soft blue eyes, or a more delicate vermilion tinge on a | 
skin of pearly whiteness. So symmetrical was her fairy form, and | 
elastic her tread, that she glided noiselessly on like a being of light. | 
I had often looked out on the sweet little creature, and admired her | 
surpassing loveliness. ‘Tommy was quite beside himself with de- | 
light. It was not long before he informed me that Miss Murray was 
smitten with him, and never walked by the window without giving 
him looks which could not be mistaken. Nor if she did look at | 
him, was it much to be wondered at; for every time she passed he | 
thrust out his head, well begrimed with ink, so prominently that | 
she could not but give him a cursory glance. I worked near the | 
window, and could well note the actions of both. Knowing the | 
standing of her family, and the aristocratic prejudices too common | 
in our boasted republic, I feared, not without cause, that neither she | 
nor her friends would readily view with favourable eyes a poor jour- | 
neyman printer, no matter how talented. ‘Tommy thought other- 
wise, and saw in the expression of her tell-tale eyes an avowal 
equally flattering to his love and his self-love. I could see a ner- | 
vous, fidgety flutter about him when her usual hour of passing ap- | 
proached. As soon as she was under the window he would eagerly 
pop out his head, the little one would placidly raise up her sweet 
blue eyes, and glide on without looking back, or ever giving a 
second glance. This game continued a whole month, till Tommy, | 
convinced in his own mind that the fair Anna was consuming with 
unrequited love, determined to let her know that his heart beat in 
unison with hers. He took a sheet of fine rose-coloured paper, and 
round the borders, as a kind of frame, he delineated in water-colours, 





'| name was George or John, although Tommy and myself, I may say, 
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by a back way, came to a cross street, where he knew she must pass, 
and ensconced himself behind the angle of a building, waiting for 
her arrival. At the instant she was passing, he stepped out sud- 
denly, and presented her his epistle without saying a word. As 
might have been expected from one of her age, when the letter was 
suddenly thrust, as it were, into her hand, she, with a look of sur- 
prise, took it mechanically, while Tommy moved instantly off. He 
returned to the office, and related what happened, interpreting her 
looks and behaviour in the most favourable manner. There was a 
kind of revulsion. Vague misgivings began to float over his mind 
when he recalled the wealth and self-importance of the family ; and 
he thought that peradventure he had acted indecorously, or at least 
prematurely. But to one of his sanguine temperament, this was as 
“ fleecy clouds or vapoury specks o’er the vast concave of the blue 
serene.” Miss Murray, as I ascertained afterward, opened the letter 
immediately, and when she saw the contents, surprised and fright- 
ened, she burst into tears. Instead of going to school, she returned 
home by another route, and placed Tommy's epistle in the hands 
of her uncle and guardian, with whom she resided. After this she 
no longer passed our office, nor did we get any intelligence of her. 
According to my advice, Singularity kept within doors; but when 
a whole week had glided off smoothly, he hoped that he might safely 
venture out. When he first sallied forth into the streets, “he 
glowered about with prudent care ;” but it was caution thrown 
away, as there were none to harm him or make him afraid. Nay, 
more than once, male relatives of Miss Murray passed him without 
paying any attention to him. Hope now beat high within his breast, 
and he determined to make a demonstration on the enemy’s camp. 
On the morning of June the fifth—I remember well the time, for 
Tommy and myself had had a blow-out on the fourth—I say, then, on 
the fifth of June, Tommy made a most elaborate toile-—recherché— 
and arranged his side-locks till they depended like the graceful ten- 
drils of the vine. On his head he wore a black-martin cap, with a 
gold band and tassel, stuck jauntily on one side, and in his right 
hand he bore a small whalebone riding-switch, silver-tipped, which he 
flourished in the air and whipped against his boot in true jockey style. 
He walked down the street where the young lady resided, to recon- 
noitre, hoping that afteraturn or two he might gain a glimpse of her. 
Twice his endeavours were fruitless ; but the third time he thought. 
that he saw a female form flit across one of the upper windows. 
After a short interval he passed slowly by the house, when, just as 
he was opposite it, the door opened, and the uncle presented himself. 
It is strange that I cannot now remember whether Mr. Murray’s 


knew him familiarly, as he occasionally visited our printing-office to | 
read the newspapers. It seems to me that I see him still. A man 
somewhere about fifty, his head a little silvered, but a healthy, ruddy 
complexion, and good-tempered countencnce, without a touch of 
age. He was about five feet six inches high, with a breadth of 
shoulder, expansion of the chest, and powerful but well-modelled 
regularity of limb, that had obtained him the nickname of “ Little 
Hercules.” He might also have merited this appellation from his 
great strength, which was kept in full power by hunting and athletic 
pursuits. In his younger days he had been what is called a fight- 
ing character ; but so well was his acknowledged courage tempered 
by high honour and urbane deportment, that he was a favourite with 
high and low. No one could have suspected that a spark of passion 
lurked under such a pleasant exterior, especially in one who was 
always telling merry stories in a voice of musical sweetness. 

As soon as Singularity saw the uncle, he pulled off his hat respect- 
fully, and the old gentleman, with a smooth face and soft voice, 
said, ‘* Good morning, Tommy. How d’ye do?” 

Not alittle pleased with the bland salutation, from which he augu- 
red most favourably, Tommy stopped and observed, “ What a very 
pleasant morning.” — 

“« Ay, charming,” responded Mr. Murray. 

















claims the nearest neighbourhood with the body, thereby exposing to 
view a considerable expanse of the dorsal and the whole of the 
humeral region. Once more Tommy begged for mercy, remon- 
strated, threatened, cursed, shouted, and hallooed for aid. This had 
no other effeci than to collect some forty or fifty negroes and other 
rabble, besides half the school-boys in town. This assemblage of 
ill-omened birds placed themselves comfortably on the wall of the 
enclosure, and gazed on as merrily as if they had come to look at a 
show. All preparations having been duly and deliberately made, Lit- 
tle Hercules took a whip of that description called a cow-skin, and 
applied it to the denuded back with equal rapidity and vigour. For 
a while Tommy clenched his teeth, and bore his affliction in dignified 
silence ; but when a portion of the epidermis, or outer cuticle, was 
removed, he commenced bellowing as loud as “ the wolf's long howl 
from Onalaska’s shore.” Notwithstanding the doleful yells and 
cries of the agonized victim, no look of commiseration was seen, no 
intercession, no word of sympathy was heard ; but giggles of delight, 
and even loud peals of laughter burst from the black imps, and white 
ones with blacker hearts, who were grinning at this exhibition. Did 
I possess the eloquence with which Tully describes the cruelty of 
Verres in scourging Gavius, I would paint a scene that would har- 
row up every bosom. I would 

“ Put a tongue 


In every wound of Tommy, that should move 
The stones to rise.” 


But no! truth here needs not the hand of the artist to bring into 
relief native horrors that already stand too prominently forth. About 
two dozen lashes had been charactered in the living parchment of 
my friend, and apparently his affliction, or rather infliction, wae 
drawing to a close, when he exclaimed, “ If there be any law in the 
land, I'll have my satisfaction.” What a simple, touching, I may 
add, what a sublime exclamation! “Of law,” says Hooker, “there 
can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of God, 
her voice the harmony of the world. All things in heaven and 
earth do her homage,—the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempt from her power : both angels and men, and 
creatures of what condition soever, though each in a different sort 
and manner, yet all with uniform consent admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.” 

Who would not have thought that in a country which has ever 
boasted to be one of laws, the mere name of law would have arrest- 
ed the uplifted arm of violence? But it was far otherwise : “ You'll 
take the law of me, will you? then you shall have enough to take it 
for. I'll make you understand Law’s ‘ Serious Call to a devout and 
holy Life,’ and for your edification, I'll instruct you gratis in Lynch’s 
law ;” and thereupon the tyrant added at least a pair of dozens more, 
making as public report “ totalled the particulars,” a round fifty. 

“« The course of true love did never run smooth,” seothly has 
said the poet ; and the pages of fiction, in their illustrations of it, 
have only reflected to us feeble images of dark realities. But even 
romance, in its graphic delineations, has never yet depictured a 
scene so touching as that of an ardent votary of “ nature’sJast, best 
gift,” tied to a pump, and receiving fifty lashes on the bare back, all 
for love. What was the fate of St. Preux, who beheld his Julia 
consigned to the arms of another ; or of Paul, who looked on while 
his Virginia was overwhelmed in a stormy ocean, eompared with 
that of Tommy ? 

The castigation finished, Mr. Murray pumped a few bucketfuls of 
water over Tommy, to cool, as he sneeringly said, the warmth of 
his flame, and then, leading him to the door, kicked him heels over 
head into the street. 





CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 


From this long-expected work, which has just appeared m London, 
we extract the following passages, taken from her own memoranda. 


FIRST APPEARANCE AS LADY MACBETH. 








“ Won't you walk ina moment? I should like to have a word 


It was my custom to study my characters at night, when all the 





with you.” A || domestic cares and business of the day were over. On the night 
“ Aha,” thought my friend, “I see which way the wind blows :— | preceding that in which I was to appear in this part for the first time, 
who'd have thought matters would have got on so smoothly ?” || I shut myself up, as usual, when all the family were retired, and 
So in he stepped with alacrity. The door was immediately closed || commenced my study of Lady Macbeth. As the character is very 
and locked, which ought to have excited attention, but excited none. || short, I thought I should soon accomplish it. Being then only 
“ Did you write a letter to my niece, Tommy” inquired Mr. |! twenty years of age, I believed, as many others do believe, that 
Murray, in a very sweet voice. || little more was necessary than to get the words to my head ; for 
Tommy said as how maybe he did. | the necessity of discrimination, and the development of character, 


” 


“ And is this your handwriting!” was asked, in a tone still || at that time of my life, had scarcely entered into my imagination. 








not unaptly, a garland of roses, pansies, and jasmin, among which | 
nestled Cupids and billing doves. Within this he wrote, in a hand 
rivalling copperplate, and adorned with a rich luxuriance of flour- 
ishes, an epistle brilliant with poetical fragments, and redolent of || 
the choicest fiowers of rhetoric. The letters of the impassioned | 
Mirabeau, the tender and sentimental St. Preux, or the burning || 
Eloise, contained, in my humble opinion, nothing half so thrilling. 
I was delighted with it, and Tommy seemed to yearn over it with | 
the affection of a doting parent. Yet I honestly and eamestly | 
warned him of the imprudence of sending it before feeling his way | 
with the family, or of obtaining more unequivocal proofs of affec- | 
tion. He would listen to no counsellor but his feelings. 
The next morning he placed himself at his work beside the win- | 
dow, as usual; yet I perceived that he worked not. He moved | 
backwards and forwards, picked up and laid down his composing- | 
stick, and fingered the letters with trembling hands and an unoccv- | 
pied countenance. His face had been carefully absterged of print- 
ing-ink, his toilet well adjusted, and his side curls, or love-locks, as | 
he was wont to call them, pomatumed and combed with symmetri- 
cal precision. He had not been long at his post before the blue- 
eyed one came tripping lightly by. Throwing down hurriedly his | 
composing-stick, he put on his coat, for in warm weather he worked | 
without it, and ran violently down'stairs. He then slipped round | 





more dulcet, while the epistle was exhibited, '| But, to proceed. I went on with tolerable composure, in the silence 
Singularity told me he thought that he saw a “ laughing devil” || of the night, (a night I never can forget,) till I came to the assas- 
in the expression with which the last interrogatory was put; but'|! sination scene, when the horrors of the scene rose to a degree that 
how could he ever come to an explanation without avowing the || made it impossible for me to get farther. I snatched up my can- 
letter! So after a little hesitation, he said he guessed that the | dle, and hurried out of the room, in a paroxysm of terror. My 
ietter was his. || dress was of silk, and the rustling of it, as I ascended the stairs to 
“Well, Tommy,” added Mr. Murray, “ you have waited some || go to bed, seemed to my panic-struck fancy like the movement of 
time for an answer, but you shail now have it couleur de rose—in | a spectre pursuing me. At last I reached my chamber, where I 
red and white, instead of black and white ; and as it will be pretty || found my husband fast asleep. I clapped my candlestick down upon 
heavy, I will myself put it carefully on your back.” Dicto citius, || the table, without the power of putting the candle out ; and I threw 
that is, in the twinkling of an eye, he laid violent handson my friend, || myself on my bed, without daring to stay even to take off my 
quite unsuspicious of danger. All struggling was bootless in the || clothes. At peep of day I rose to resume my task; but so little 
grip of one who held his prey as firmly as the lion does a deer, or I did I know of my part when I appeared in it at night, that my 
the cat a mouse. Tommy, utterly unmanned by the sudden attack, } shame and confusion cured me of procrastinating my business for 
raised a faint yell of mingled fear and pain, like the bleatings of a || the remainder of my life. 
suffering kid. First, he threatened his persecutor, then expostu- || About six years afterwards I was called upon to act the same 
lated, and finally begged most piteously. No reply was given ; but || character in London. By this time I had perceived the difficulty 
Mr. Murray, drawing from his pocket a cord of slender dimensions, || of assuming a personage with whom no one feeling of common ge- 
yet solid texture, called by sailors white line, bound together the || neral nature was congenial or assistant. One's own heart could 
hands of the prostrate lover, and then dragging him through the yard, prompt one to express, with some degree of truth, the sentiments 
attached him tothe pump. Having thus secured the luckless Tom- || of a mother, a daughter, a wife, a lover, a sister, etc., but to adopt 
my, the hard-hearted aristocrat commenced by turning up the coat || this character, must be an effort of the judgment alone. 
of his victim ; secondly, the waistcoat ; and lastly, the garment that | Therefore it was with the utmost diffidence, nay terror, that I 
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undertook it, and with the additional fear of Mrs. Pritchard’s repu- 
tation in it before my eyes. The dreaded first night at length ar- 
rived, when, just as I had finished my toilette, and was pondering 
with fearfulness my first appearance in the grand weudish | *t, 
comes Mr. Sheridan, knocking at my door, and insisung, in spite of 
all my entreaties not to be interrupted at this, to mc, trer:sndous 
moment, to be admitted. He would not be denied admittance : for 
he protested he mst spc.k to me on a circumstance which so 
deepiy concerned my own interest, that it was of the most serious 
nature. Well, after much squabbling, ' was compelled to admit 
him, that I might dismiss him the sooner, and compose myself be- 
fore the play began. But, what was my distress and astonishmen. 
when I found that he wanted me, even at this moment of anxiety 
and terror, to adopt another mode of acting the sleeping scene. 
He told me he had heard with the greatest surprise and concern 
that I meant to act it without holding the candle in my hand; and, 
when I urged the impracticability of washing out that “damned 
spot,” with the vehemence that was certainly implied by both her 
own words, and by those of her gentlewoman, he insisted, that if I 
did put the candle out of my hand, it would be thought a presump- 
tuous innovation, as Mrs. Pritchard had always retained it in hers. 
My mind, however, was made up, and it was then tno late to make 
me alter it; for I was too agitated to adopt another method. My 
deference for Mr. Sheridan's taste and judgment was, however, so 
great, that, had he proposed the alteration while it was possible for 
me to change my own plan, I should have yielded to his sugges- 
tion ; though, even then, it would have been against my own opi- 
nion, and my observation of the accuracy with which somnambu- 
lists perform all the acts of waking persons. The scene, of course, 
was acted as I had myself conceived it; and the innovation, as Mr. 
Sheridan called it, was received with approbation. Mr. Sheridan 
himself came to me, after the play, and most ingenuously congratu- 
lated me on my obstinacy. When he was gone out of the room I 
began to undress ; and, while standing up before my glass, and tak- 
ing off my mantle, a diverting circumstance occurred, to chase 
away the feelings of this anxious night ; for, while I was repeating, 
and endeavouring to call to mind the appropriate tone and action 
to the following words, ‘ Here’s the smell of blood still!” my dresser 
innocently exclaimed, “‘ Dear me, ma’am, how very hysterical you are 
to-night; I protest and vow, ma’am, it was not blood, but rose-pink 
and water; for I saw the property-man mix it up with my own eyes.” 


FIRST APPEARANCE AT EDINBURGH. 


On the first night of my appearance, I must own, I was sur- 
prised, and not a little mortified, at that profound silence which 
was a contrast to the burst of applause I had been accustomed to 
hear in London. No; not a hand moved to the end of the scene: 
but then, indeed, I was most amply remunerated. Yet, while I ad- 
mire the fine taste and judgment of this conduct on the part of an 
audience, I am free to confess that it renders the task of an actor 
almost too laborious ; because, customary interruptions are not only 
gratifying and cheering, but they are really necessary, in order to 
give one breath and voice to carry one on through some violent ex- 
ertions ; though, after all, it must be owned, that silence is the most 
flattering applause an actor can receive. 

How much more pleasantly (says Mr. Campbell) people tell 
their history in social converse than in formal writing. I remem- 
ber Mrs. Siddons describing to me the same scene of her probation 
on the Edinburgh boards with no small humour. The grave atten- 
tion of my Scottish countrymen, and their canny reservation of 
praise till they were sure she deserved it, she said, had well nigh 
worn out her patience. She had been used to speak to animated 
clay; but she now felt as if she had been speaking to stones. Suc- 


cessive flashes of her elocution, that had always been sure to elec- || 


trify the south, fell in vain on those northern flints. At last, as I 
well remember, she told me she coiled up her powers to the most 
emphatic possible utterance of one passage, having previously vowed 
in her heart, that if this could not touch the Scotch, she would 
never again cross the Tweed. When it was finished, she paused, 
and locked to the audience. The deep silence was broken only by 
a single veice exclaiming, ‘ That's no bad!’ This ludicrous parsi- 
mony of praise convulsed the Edinburgh audience with laughter. 
But the laugh was followed by such thunders of applause, that, 
amidst her stunned and nervous agitation, she was not without 
fears of the galleries coming down.” 


JUDY OF ROUNDWOOD. 

This celebrated original resides in the county of Wicklow, in 
Treland, and is well known to every visiter of that region, for her 
skill in punchmaking, and her cutting off the final syllables of her 
words. She used to give a very amusing account of her interview 
with Sir Walter Scott and Miss Edgeworth, who visited Judy as 
“one of the lions” in their tour through Wicklow: we quote part 
of it, as faithfully reported by Lover, the clever author of “ Legends 
and Stories of Ireland.” Her definition of a “ rale gintleman,” as 
applied to Moore, the distinguished poet, is especially rich and 
convincing. 

“ Well, as I said, I brought in the rash an a cracked plate, and 
Sir Wal was indig; and, says he, How dar you bring the like to a 
dacent man! And what do you think I said! says I, the necess is 
my apol. I thought he’d split himself wid the laughin’. So with that 
he wint to reading the po’thry an the walls; and at last he kem to 
one that a young vag—from the Col—the Univer—Trin. Coll. Dub. 
wrote an me—and I put my hand over it;—Don’t read that, sir, 
says I—for I purtended not to know who he was, though I knew 
very well all the time; don’t read that, says I. Why! says 


he. Because, says I, twas written by a vulga, and ’twould shock 


your sinsibil, if any thing came under contempla bordering 
on the indel. - 
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“ Then, says «iiss Kage, that’s very proper of you Ju, says she. 
Yis, ma’am, says '.. I was always a. a; for I have had a good 
educa. 

“ How could you ‘ave a good educrtion! savs Sir Wal. 

“ Bekase «i.e gin.iemen 0’ laiaia’ comes to see Ju; *nd where 
vould I larn educa, says I, if not from them! 

« Why, what gi:ilemen o’ larnin’ come here! says Sir Wal. 

“ More than owns to it, seys I—lookin’ mighty signified at him. 

“Indeed! says he. ~ is, says — .! one o’ the gintlemen was 
no gintleman, he w.s only a vag: fcr he put me in a mag; but in 
gineral they are the rale quolity, .ad I know a power o’ ther... 

** Name one, says he. 

“T. M., sevs I. 

“ Who's '.. 1.1? says he. 

You're mighty ig-rant, says I, to Sir Wai. Wasn't that a 
good thing to say t. hia! I thought M:.. Zdge end he would di» 
with the laughin’. 

“ Well, but who is T. M.! says he. 

“Tom Moore, says I, the glory of leiand, says I, cr. sin’ myself. | 

“Oh, Moore the poet, says Sir Wal. | 

« By dad, he’s no poet at all, says 1; but a rale gintle wun; for 
he gev me half a crown.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 








BOOK TABLE. 


TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 


We have read these two stories, published last week by the | 
Messrs. Harper, with strong and abiding interest. Nothing more | 
touching has emanated from the English press since the Bride of 
Lammermoor, for even the wretchedness of Clara Mowbray, in St. 
Ronan’s Well, is not described with such melancholy power. The 
first of the stories is called “The Deformed ;” the plot is simple, | 
and the tale is narrated in the simplest language ; but it sways the | 
feelings with a power not less irresistible than even that of Bulwer. | 
If the book had not been so long published, (for even a fortnight is | 
a long time in this age of rapid emission and still more rapid circu- 
lation,) we should enrich our pages with several extracts ; the des- 
cription of Lilia when a child, for one; the discovery of her love 
for the deformed ; the night of the murder ; and the fearful blasting 
of the hopes, for which that murder was committed. “The admi- 
ral’s Daughter” is, if possible, still more affecting, from the greater | 
contrast between the conditions of the personages, before and after 
the guilt by which their happiness was blighted. Nothing can be | 
more beautiful than the picture of wedded love, and peace, and joy, 
exhibited in the opening and progress of the story ; and the sternest 
heart could not behold unmoved the dreary waste of penitence and | 
misery, to which, by one fatal error, that picture is transformed. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE. 
The contents of these pages are the notes of a traveller through | 
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Original paintings.—“ Of all the cants that ever were canted in this 
canting world, though the cant of hypocrisy may be the worst, the can: 
of criticism is the most tormenting.” So said Yorick, or Tristram Shandy, 
we are not positive which. There is some truth in the saying, whoever 
uttered it. We never suffer ourselves to be tormented by any thinc— 
only d—and, jore, we are content to laugh at the follies of 
connois»-urship in music, painting, or any other branch of the fine arts, 
however provoki.. it may become in its absurdity, ‘There is nothing 
more worthy of laughter, as we think, than iae strange passion which 
many otherwise sens"le people feel or assume for “ unJoubted originals ;” 
unless it be the rea: ess with which 1' -v are led into the belief of pos- 
sessingthem. This mania has taken de _,. root in our own city within the 
‘4st six or eight years, and the business of making old original pictures for 
ae New-York inarket is carried on very extensively and successfully in 
various parts of Eure>s; but mere especially in Brussels and other 
towns in Belgium the Low Countries. There are auctio:. sales 


th 





|| every week, in which, if the catalogues may be believed, Muril!o», Cor- 
|| regios, Vandykes, Titians, Morlands, and Rapher's are knocked down 


at about t' ~ rate of a dollar the square yard, i+ |. ing the frames; and 
we know of several private collections in v hich there a > ger +, picked 
up for a mere song, but worth, as the ow: ¢ s firmly believe, unnas 

able thousands. Certainly we ‘ave ber own, in eight ten houses, 
“undoubted originals,” to the amount of something like half a million. 
To us, we confess, this infatuation does seem amazing ; how mere ama- 
teurs can believe, first, that they can decide with such perfect and un 
erring certainty upon those most difficult of all points, the age of a picture 
and the artist by whom it was painted—points on which skilful artists 
never pretend to give adecided opinion; secondly, that originals of such 
immense value should have escaped the researches of European virtuosi 
for hundreds of years ; thirdly, that they should come here and be sold 
for a few dollars, when it is known what immense sums are paid for 
choice works of art in Europe, and how they are treasured up by their 
possessors ; and, lastly, that there should be in the world such vast 
numbers of pictures from the hands of the great masters; is certainly a 
most difficult question. All the world knows, or might kaow, if it would, 
that no pictures are more rare than real Murillos; that even in Spain, 
where most of them are to be found, their number is small, and that, 
with the exception of Spain, there are but some twenty or twenty-five 
in all Europe; yet we have seen more than a dozen advertised in this 
city for sale at auction, within less than two years! As for the Titians, 
if all the alleged “undoubted originals” by that master extant were 
really from his pencil, he must have painted, in the course of his life, 
some thousands of pictures, for there is scarcely a cabinet or gallery in 
Europe that has not a half dozen or so, and there are about two hun- 
dred now in New-York, toour certain knowledge. And then again for the 
little Dutchmen, with unp ble appellations, their name is Le- 
gion ; but all as old as the hills, and “ undoubted originals.” A friend 
of our own was bitten, some years ago, and laid out a great deal of money 
in smoked canvass, which he called old paintings, and frames worthy of 
their astonishing merit ; but he was lucky enough to be partially cured 
by a terrible blunder into which he was led by an ignorant, crafty dealer. 








some of the northern and middle states. The ground has been | 
well-beaten already, one would think, yet our author has contrived | 
to find plenty of new things to write about, and plenty of new things 
to say about such as have been sufficiently written of before. It is 
understood, we believe, that the writer is an American; and indeed 
there is abundant evidence of the fact in the minute and accu- 

rate knowledge he displays of peculiarities in manners, geographi- 
cal and statistical details, character and points of history, existing 
more in tradition than in books. The style is pleasant and easy, 
and there is much to amuse all classes of readers in the anecdotes, | 
reflections, and travelling adventures. The ground covered by the | 
writer is the space between Washington and Canada; including all the | 
principal cities and towns between, and the most usual places of re- 
sort for tourists. Altogether the book is both agreeable and clever ; 
and deserves to be successful. Published by the Messrs. Harper. 


MRS. TROLLOPE. 

A new work by this renowned “old woman,” is announced for 
publication by the Harpers. It is intituled “ Belgium and Eastern 
Germany in 1833 ;” and includes visits to Baden-Baden, Wiesba- 
den, Cassel, Hanover, the Harz mountains, etc. etc. We have 
glanced through it, but hardly with sufficient attention to form an 
opinion of its merits. The “old woman” is very civil to the Ger- 
mans, (save and except as to their smoking,) and prates very learn- 
edly of pictures, statues, and buildings. 








NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION, 
The life of Mrs. Siddons, by Thomas Campbell. The English | 
edition is in two volumes octavo, and embellished with a full-length 
portrait, from the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The edition 
by the Messrs. Harper will probably be in two duodecimo volumes. 
Novellettes of a traveller, by H. J. Nott. 
Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, by Mrs. Jameson. 
The Recluse of Jamestown ; a Virginian historical romance. 
Bernardo del Carpio ; a romance, translated from the Spanish. 
Dacre, a novel, edited by the countess of Morley. 
The Disinherited, and The Ensnared, a novel. 


He wag persuaded to give some fifty or sixty dollars for a small bit of 
board with some dubious figures dimly visible on one of its dark, varnish- 
cracked surfaces ; and, what was worse, made to believe and proclaim 
it a Michael Angelo, until one of his friends, who really knew something 
about pictures, proved to him that the master in question left behind him 
but one painting in oil, and that the said one could not possibly be the 
dingy, smoked pannel on which he had piided himself so long and so fondly. 


The young Diavolos.—That it should be deemed an agreeable or desira- 
ble thing to be named after the king of the great empire of evil, is but 
one among many proofs of the strange tastes which prevail in this world. 
Nevertheless, it is not our business to quarrel with names, or with peo- 
ple for bearing them, and therefore we are content to adopt the equivocal 
appellation bestowed by the play-bills upon the two juvenile professors 
of the science or mystery of transcendental gymnastics, named at the 
head of this paragraph ; more especially as their performances do smack 
somewhat of the supernatural. We met them several times in the 
street, before they began their diabolical demonstrations upon the 
boards—no, the green baize—of the Park theatre, and could see in them 
nothing more than a couple of pretty lads, clad in a rather fantastic garb, 
with black eyes, clear brown complexions, and very Italian features. But 
when they presented themselves on the stage and began cutting their 
capers, it was quite another affair; as to their being mere mortal boys, 
that was a matter hard to believe; commonplace-bones and muscles 
could never be twisted, propelled or inducted into such strange shapes 
and movements. The only rational supposition we could devise, was, 
that by some unaccountable process, those important parts of their physi- 
ca] conformation had been changed into india-rubber, or pure cartilage at 
the least ; or if the bones were really bones, they were all joints, like the 
spine of a boa-constrictor. Backs, legs, and arms, seemed to bend any 
where, and in all sorts of directions ; and we had no doubt tha: if either 
of them had been so inclined, he could have tied himself up in a knot, or 
followed the windings and sharp turns of a rat-hole. The little fellows 
seemed to accomplish it all without effort, too, and to think it capital fun. 
We could perceive emulation sparkling in several pairs of young eyes 
around us; and no doubt we shall have all the juvenile Jofers about 
town neglecting their marbles and kites, and practising all the day long 
against fences, and brick walls, and the sides of houres, and more espe- 
cially on the soft turf of the Park and Battery, kicking up heels over 
head, throwing flip-flaps and summersets, aud walking about with their 
feet where their heads ought to be. 

The sea-serpent.—There was @ rumour, some time ago, of the re- 











Belgium in 1833, by Mrs. Trollope. 
Naval history of the United States, by the author of “ Sketches 
of Turkey.” 
And a tale in one volume, by the author of Guy Rivers. 
== 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Waddington’s Church History ; a volume of poems by the Rev. 
C. C. Pise; “The Mothers’ Guide,” by Abbott; Initia Latina, by 


appearance of this “marine monster ;” he was alleged to have upreared 
his snaky front in full view of the captain and passengers of a schooner, 
not far from Nahant; but weeks have since worn away and brought no 
more “ prate of his whereabout,” This is unhandsome conduct, for, to 
our certain knowledge, several parties took wing on the instant for Bos- 
ton, in hope of catching a peep at his serpentine majesty. Perhaps he 
was affronted at being set down for a horse-mackarel, It is time that the 
questio verata of his existence should be disposed of one way or the - 
Ten or twelve years are rather too long a space for people to be indo 























C. H. Lyon; Uncle Philip’s Conversations on the History of Virginia. 





between an enormous snake and a school of porpoises. 








‘What-e’er may be my way-ward lot, When wan-d@ring far a - way § 
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Nor aught which can my breast in-vade Shall a that dear re-mem-brance fade, No, nos~~~~~~ no ne-ver for a 
make 


SECOND vERnsE—If sorrow oft my heart shall prove, 
As on through life I stray $ 
Ill then recall the looks of love, 
Which chas’d each tear away? 
Then can that dear remembrance fade, 
To which my griefs shall lend their aid t 
No, never for a day! 


WHATE’ER MAY BE MY WAYWARD LOT. 
AIR BY MOZART—THE ACCOMPANIMENTS BY MUZIO CLEMENTI—POETRY BY DAVID THOMSON. 





THIRD verst—If smiling scenes of joy I see, 
And feel their cheering pow’r, 
I think how brighter they would be 
Within this happy bow’r ? 
Then can that dear remembrance fade, 
To which even pleasure lends its aid % 
No, never for an hour! 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


The memry of this love- 
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spot With years shall ne’er de - cay? 
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day, No, noy~~+~~~ no ne-ver fora day! 





rouRTH VensE—While mem°ry breathes her silent sigh, 
While grief the eye must shade, 
While love's soft magic lingers nigh, 
hile hope shall lend her aid. 
And o’er that dear remembrance fling 
The brightest dyes that a her wing=— 
No, never can it fade 








MISCELLANY. 





LOVE. 


MAN’S LOVE. WOMAN’S LOVE. 


WHEN woman’s eye grows dull, 
And her cheek paleth, 

When fades the beautiful, 
Then man’s love faileth ; 

He sits not beside her chair, 
Clasps not her fingers, 


When man is waxing frail, 
Pr 5 +" hand is > and weak, 
is lips are parched apd pale, 
And wan and white his cheek ; 
Oh, then doth woman prove 
Her constancy and love! 





Twines not the damp hair, 


That o’er her brow lingers. She leads him, when the noon 


: Is bright o’er dale and hill, 
He comes but a moment in, And all things, save the tune 
Though her eye lightens, Of the honey bees, are still, 
Though her cheek, pale and thin, Into the garden bowers, 
Feverishly brightens ; To sit ’midst herbs and flowers. 
He stays but a moment near, 
When that flush fadeth, And when he goes not there, 


Though true affection’s tear 
Her soft eyelid shadeth. 


He goes from her chamber straight 
Into life’s jostle, 

He meets at the very gate 
Business and bustle ; 

He thinks not of her within, 


To feast on breath and bloom, 
She brings the posy rare 

Into his darkened room ; 
And ‘neath his og | head 
The pillow smooth doth spread. 


And when his trial’s o’er, 
And the turf is on his breast, 


Silently sighing ; Deep in her bosom’s core 
He forgets in that noisy din P i 
That she is dying! Lie sorrows unexprest ; 


Her tears, her sighs, are weak, 
And when her young heart is still, | Her settled grief to speak. 


What though he mourneth, 





Soon from his sorrow chill And though there may arise 
Wearied he turneth. Balm for her spirit’s pain, 

Soon o’er her buried head And though her quiet eyes 
Memory’s light setteth, May sometimes smile again ; 

And the true-hearted dead, Still, still, she must regret— 


Thus man forgetteth! She never can forget ! 





NAPOLEON AND CHARLEMAGNE, 

The tomb of Charlemagne is still existing in the magnificent cathe- 
dral of Aix-la-chapelle, although long since rifled of its contents. It was 
opened in 1165 by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and the dead mo- 
narch was found, clothed in royal robes and seated in a chair of marble, 
with the gospels on his knees, his sword beside him, and a small casket, 
containing a portion of the earth which received the blood of the mar- 
tyred St. Stephen, at his feet. After having been exposed for a short 
time, “4 la veneration publique,” the body was enclosed in a beautiful 
antique sarcophagus ; but no vestige of it now remains. It is supposed 
that bone after bone has been taken away as sacred relics ; and it is said 
that one solitary fragment, rescued from this traffic, has been re-interred 
in the vault in which the body was originaliy deposited. The vast stone 
that seals this vault, placed immediately under the centre of the dome, 
has the words CAROLO MAGNO inscribed upon it. The sacristan who 
shows the building, tells that he accompanied Napoleon and Josephine 
into every part of it; they were followed, he says, by a numerous and 
brilliant cortége of the staff. When Napoleon read these words, he re- 
treated from the verge of the stone, rendered sacred by such an inscrip- 
tion, and having remained for a moment gazing on it, walked slowly 
round, without placing his foot within its limits, but with his eyes still 
fixed upon the venerated name. The marble chair in which the body 
was found seated, is still preserved, and has been frequently used in the 
coronation of succeeding emperors. 














EMBALMING IN FRANCE. 

At the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers at Paris, is to be seen a 
mummy prepared by Messrs. Capron and Boniface after a peculiar pro- 
cess of their own, by which they are enabled to preserve the body with- 
out alteration for a very considerable period. The mummy in question 
is the body of a person who died from consumption on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1831, at the age of 42—his features are said to be perfectly recog- 
nizable by the persons who knew him; other specimens, which for ten 
years have resisted every change of temperature, to which they have 
been exposed by way of experiment, may also be seen there. Messrs. 
Capron and Boniface have overcome one difficulty, which was hitherto 
thought insurmountable—they are able to preserve the internal parts of 
the body, the brain, lungs, heart, entrails, etc., in a perfect state; the 
body is, in fact, kept exactly as at the time of decease. 








TO A LADY, GARDENING. 





BY THOMAS MOORE. 





O, could we do with this world of ours 
As thou dost with thy len bowers, 
Reject the weeds and keep the flowers, 

at a heaven on earth we’d make it! 
So bright a dwelling should be our own, 
So warranted free from sigh or frown, 
That angels soon would be coming down, 

By the week or month to take it. 


Like those gay flies that wing through air, 
And in themselves a lustre bear, 
A stock of light, still ready there, 
Whenever they wish to use it; 
So, in this world I’d make for thee, 
Our hearts should all like fire-flies be, 
And the flash of wit or poesy 
Break forth whenever we choose it. 


While ev'ry joy that glads our sphere 

Hath still some shadow hovering near, 

In this new world of ours, my dear, 
Such shadows will all be omitted : 

Unless they ’re like that graceful one, 

Which, when thou ’rt dancing in the sun, 

Still near thee, leaves a charm upon 
Each spot where it hath flitted! 





THE KING OF THE HERRINGS. 


This important personage has been decidedly murdered. A Kil-mar- 
nock (it should be Kill-monarch) paper states that his majesty was caught 
at Irvine ; that he was twenty-two inches long, twelve inches round, and 
three pounds and a quarter weight. The regicides sold him for sixpence 
(as their Scotch predecessors are said to have sold a former human king 
for a groat—such is the difference in the value of money !) and the can- 
nibal purchasers ate the king of the herrings! 





A PERFECT ARTIST. 

A warm partisan of » was eulogizing his friend in most unmea- 
sured terms, and wound up with the following praise: ‘by heaven, sir, 
art is so innate in him, that if he poke the fire there is immediately a 
red-hot landscape; and I have seen him break several windows, every 
fracture in which was a striking profile portrait !” 














THE ESCURIAL OF SPAIN. , 


In the Escurial, there are fifty-one bells; forty-eight wine cellars; 
eighty staircases ; seventy-three fountains; eight organs; twelve thou- 
sand windows and doors ; and eighteen hundred and sixty rooms. There 
are fifteen hundred and sixty oil paintings ; and the frescos, if all brought 
together, would form a square of eleven hundred feet. The circumfer- 
ence of the building is four thousand eight hundred feet, nearly three 
quarters of a mile. The mason work of the monastery cost five million, 
five hundred and twelve thousand, and fifty-four reals; the marbles, 
porphyries, and jasper employed on the church, cost five million, three 
hundred and forty-three thousand, eight hundred and twenty-five reals ; 
the labour of placing each square on the floor, thirteen reals ; the paint- 
ing of the church, including the frescos of Jordan, two hundred and 
ninety-one thousand, two hundred and seventy reals; the organs two 
hundred and ninety-five thousand, nine hundred and ninety-seven reals ; 
the workmanship of the choir (the king having presented the wood) two 
hundred and sixty-six thousand, two hundred reals; the two hundred 
and sixteen volumes used in the choir, four hundred and ninety-three 
thousand, two hundred and eighty-four reals ; the whole of the bronze 
railings five hundred and fifty-six thousand, eight hundred and twenty- 
eight reals ; the wood, lead, bells and gilding of the church, three mil- 
lion, two hundred thousand reals ; the paintings of the library, one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand, eight hundred and twenty-two reals ; the 
ornaments of the sacristy, four million, four hundred thousand reals ; the 
materials of the mausoleum, one million, eight hundred and twenty-six 
thousand, and thirty-one reals. 





ANECDOTE OF MURILLO. 

At the time that he lived near the church of Santa Cruz, it contained, 
in one of its chapels, the well-known “ Descent from the Cross,” by Pedro 
Campaiia, now adorning one of the altars in the eathedral. It is said that 
Murillo was accustomed to spend much of his time in that ehurch, in ad- 
miration of this painting; and that one day, the sacristan being about to 
close the gates, and finding Murillo there, asked him what detained him 
so long in the chapel; to which Murillo is said to have answered, “ Estoy 
esperando que estos santos varones acaben de baxar al Senor de la cruz.” —I 
am waiting until these holy men take down the Lord from the cross; a 
compliment, perhaps, scarcely merited by the picture of Campaiia, and, 
therefore, probably never paid by Murillo. 





AN EQUIVOCAL COMPLIMENT. 

The late Mr. Holcroft was an excellent reader of his plays, and always 
believed that he would have succeeded as an actor. Asking Lewis if 
he remembered him on the stage, and what was his success—“ I remem- 
ber him,” said Lewis, “ only when acting with him as the original repre- 
sentative of Figaro, in his own play of the “Follies of a Day;” on 
which occasion, at the fall of the curtain, old Harris came up with great 
good humour, and, shaking him by the hand, said, “I give you joy; the 
play has got over your acting, and nothing can give a stronger proof of 
its intrinsic merits.” 
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